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FEBRUARY, 1843. 


THE HALL OF FANTASY. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


_— 


Ir has happened to me, on various occasions, 
to find myself in a certain edifice, which would 
appear to have some of the characteristics of a 
public Exchange. Its interior is a spacious 
hall, with a pavement of white marble. Over- 
head is a lofty dome, supported by long rows 
of pillars, of fantastic architecture, the idea of 
which was probably taken from the Moorish 
ruins of the Alhambra, or perhaps from some 
enchanted edifice in the Arabian Tales. ‘The 
windows of this hall have a breadth and gran- 
deur of design, and an elaborateness of work- 
manship, that have nowhere been equalled, 
except in the Gothic cathedrals of the old 
world. Like their prototypes, too, they admit 
the light of heaven only through stained and 
pictured glass, thus filling the hall with many- 
colored radiance, and painting its marble floor 
with beautiful or grotesque designs; so that 
its inmates breathe, as it were, a visionary 
atmosphere, and tread upon the fantasies of 
poetic minds. ‘These peculiarities, combining 
a wilder mixture of styles than even an Amer- 
ican architect usually recognises as allowable — 
Grecian, Gothic, Oriental, and nondescript — 
cause the whole edifice to give the impression 
of a dream, which might be dissipated and 
shattered to fragments, by merely stamping the 
foot upon the pavement. Yet, with such mod- 
ifications and repairs as successive ages de- 
mand, the Hall of Fantasy is likely to endure 
longer than the most substantial structure that 
ever cumbered the earth. 

It is not at all times that one can gain ad- 
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mittance into this edifice ; although most per- 
sons enter it at some period or other of their 
lives. At my last visit, I wandered thither 
unawares, while my mind was busy with an 
idle tale, and was startled by the throng of 
people who seemed suddenly to rise up around 
me. 

‘¢ Bless me! Where am I?” cried I, with 
but a dim recognition of the place. 

‘¢ You are in a spot,’’ said a friend, who 
chanced to be near at hand, ‘* which occupies, 
in the world of fancy, the same position which 
the Bourse, the Rialto, and the Exchange, do 
in the commercial world. All who have affairs 
in that mystic region, which lies above, below, 
or beyond the Actual, may here meet, and talk 
over the business of their dreams.”’ 

** It is a noble hall,’’ observed I. 

** Yes,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Yet we see but a 
small portion of the edifice. In its upper stories 
are said to be apartments, where the inhabitants 
of earth may hoid converse with those of the 
moon. And beneath our feet are gloomy cells, 
which communicate with the infernal regions, 
and where monsters and chimeras are kept in 
confinement, and fed with all unwholesome- 
ness.”’ 

In niches and on pedestals, around about the 
hall, stood the statues or busts of men, who, in 
every age, have been rulers and demi-gods in 
the realms of imagination, and its kindred re- 
gions. ‘The grand old countenance of Homer ; 
the shrunken and decrepit form, but vivid face 
of Atsop; the dark presence of Dante; the 
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wild Ariosto ; Rabelais’s smile of deep-wrought 
mirth ; the profound, pathetic humor of Cer- 
vantes ; the all-glorious Shakspeare ; Spenser, 
meet guest for an allegoric structure ; the se- 
vere divinity of Milton; and Bunyan, moulded 
of homeliest clay, but instinct with celestial 
fire — were those that chiefly attracted my eye. 
Fielding, Richardson, and Scott, occupied con- 
spicuous pedestals. In an obscure and shadowy 
niche was reposited the bust of our country- 
man, the author of Arthur Mervyn. 

‘¢ Besides these indestructible memorials of 
real genius,’’ remarked my companion, ‘‘ each 
century has erected statues of its own ephem- 
eral favorites, in wood.”’ 

‘* ] observe a few crumbling relics of such,”’ 
said 1. ‘* But ever and anon, I suppose, Ob- 
livion comes with her huge broom, and sweeps 
them all from the marble floor. But such will 
never be the fate of this fine statue of Goethe.’’ 

‘* Nor of that next to it— Emanuel Swed- 
enborg,’’ said he. ‘* Were ever two men of 
transcendent imagination more unlike ? ”’ 

In the centre of the hall springs an ornamental 
fountain, the water of which continually throws 
itself into new shapes, and snatches the most 
diversified hues from the stained atmosphere 
around. It is impossible to conceive what a 
strange vivacity is imparted to the scene by the 
magic dance of this fountain, with its endless 
transformations, in which the imaginative be- 
holder may discern what form he will. The 
water is supposed by some to flow from the 
same source as the Castalian spring, and is ex- 
tolled by others as uniting the virtues of the 
Fountain of Youth with those of many other 
enchanted wells, long celebrated in tale and 
song. Having never tasted it, I can bear no 
testimony to its quality. 

*¢ Did you ever drink this water? ’’ I inquired 
of my friend. 

‘¢ A few sips, now and then,’’ answered he. 
‘¢ But there are men here who make it their 
constant beverage — or, at least, have the credit 
of doing so. In some instances, it is known to 
have intoxicating qualities.”’ 

‘¢ Pray let us look at these water-drinkers,”’ 
said I. 

So we passed among the fantastic pillars, till 
we came to a spot where a number of persons 
were clustered together, in the light of one of 
the great stained windows, which seemed to 
glorify the whole group, as well as the marble 
that they trod on. Most of them were men of 
broad foreheads, meditative countenances, and 
thoughtful, inward eyes; yet it required but a 
trifle to summon up mirth, peeping out from 
the very midst of grave and lofty musings. 
Some strode about, or leaned against the pillars 
of the hall, alone and in silence; their faces 
wore a rapt expression, as if sweet music were 
in the air around them, or as if their inmost 
souls were about to float away in song. One 
or two, perhaps, stole a glance at the bystand- 
ers, to watch if their poetic absorption were 
observed. Others stood talking in groups, with 





a liveliness of expression, a ready smile, and 
a light, intellectual laughter, which showed how 
rapidly the shafts of wit were glancing to-and- 
fro among them. In the most vivacious of 
these, I recognised Holmes. 

A few held higher converse, which caused 
their calm and melancholy souls to beam moon- 
light from their eyes. As I lingered near 


‘them — for I felt an inward attraction towards 


these men, as if the sympathy of feeling, if not 
of genius, had united me to their order — my 
friend mentioned several of their names. ‘The 
world has likewise heard those names; with 
some it has been familiar for years ; and others 
are daily making their way deeper into the 
universal heart. Bryant had come hither from 
his editor’s room, his face no longer wrinkled 
by political strife, but with such a look as if 
his soul were full of the Thanatopsis, or of 
those beautiful stanzas on the Future Life. 
Percival, whom to see is like catching a glimpse 
of some shy bird of the woods, had shrunk 
into the deepest shadow that he could find. 
Dana was also there; though, for a long time 
back, the public has been none the richer for 
his visits to the Hall of Fantasy ; but, in his 
younger days, he descended to its gloomiest 
caverns, and brought thence a treasure of dark, 
distempered stories. Halleck, methought, had 
strayed into this purple atmosphere rather by 
way of amusement, than because the strong 
impulse of his nature compelled him hither ; 
and Willis, though he had an indefeasible right 
of entrance, looked so much like a man of the 
world, that he seemed hardly to belong here. 
Sprague had stept across from the Globe Bank, 
with his pen behind his ear. Pierpont had 
come hither in the hope, I suppose, of allaying 
the angry glow of controversy ; a fire unmeet 
for such an altar as a poet’s kindly heart. 

In the midst of these famous people, I beheld 
the figure of a friend, whom | fully believed to 
be thousands of leagues away. His glance 
was thrown upward to the lofty dome, as who 
should say, Exceusior. 

‘*It is Longfellow!’’ Lexclaimed. ‘‘ When 
did he return from Germany ? ”’ 

‘* His least essential part — that is to say, his 
physical man—is probably there at this moment, 
under a water-spout,’’ replied my companion. 
‘¢ But wherever his body may be, his soul will 
find its way into the Hall of Fantasy. See ; 
there is Washington Irving too, whom all the 
world supposes to be enacting the grave char- 
acter of Ambassador to Spain.”’ 

And, indeed, there stood the renowned Ge- 
offry Crayon, in the radiance of a window, 
which looked like the pictured symbol of his 
own delightful fancy. Mr. Cooper had chosen 
to show himself in a more sombre light, and 
was apparently meditating a speech in some 
libel case, rather than a scene of such tales as 
have made him a foremost man in this enchanted 
hall. But, woe isme! I tread upon slippery 
ground, among these poets and men of imagin- 
ation, whom perhaps it is equally hazardous to 
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notice, or to leave undistinguished in the throng. 
Would that I could emblazon all their names in 
star-dust! Let it suffice to mention indiscrim- 
inately such as my eye chanced to fall upon. 
There was Washington Allston, who possesses 
the freedom of the hall by the threefold claim 
of painter, novelist, and poet; and John Neal, 
whose rampant muse belches wild-fire, with 
huge volumes of smoke ; and Lowell, the poet 
of the generation that now enters upon the 
stage. The young author of Dolon was here, 
involved in a deep mist of metaphysical fanta- 
sies. Epes Sargent and Mr. Tuckerman had 
come, hither to engage contributors for their 
respective magazines. Hillard was an hono- 
rary member of the poetic band, as editor of 
Spenser, though he might well have preferred 
a claim on his own account. Mr. Poe had 
gained ready admittance for the sake of his im- 
agination, but was threatened with ejectment, 
as belonging to the obnoxious class of critics. 

There were a number of ladies among the 
tuneful and imaginative crowd. I know not 
whether their tickets of admission were signed 
with the authentic autograph of Apollo ; but, 
at all events, they had an undoubted right of 
entrance by courtesy. Miss Sedgwick was an 
honored guest, although the atmosphere of the 
Hall of Fantasy is not precisely the light in 
which she appears to most advantage. Finally, 
I saw Mr. Rufus Griswold, with pencil and 
memorandum-book, busily noting down the 
names of all the poets and poetesses there, 
and likewise of some, whom nobody but him- 
self had suspected of ever visiting the hall. 

‘‘'Thank heaven,’’ observed I to my com- 
panion, as we passed to another part of the 
hall, ‘‘ we have done with this techy, wayward, 
shy, proud, unreasonable set of laurel-gath- 
erers. lI love them in their works, but have 
little desire to meet them elsewhere.”’ 

‘* You have adopted an old prejudice, I see,’’ 
replied my friend, who was familiar with most 
of these worthies, being himself a student of 
poetry, and not without the poetic flame. ‘* But 
so far as my experience goes, men of genius 
are fairly gifted with the social qualities; and 
in this age, there appears to be a fellow-feeling 
among them, which has not hitherto been de- 
veloped. As men, they ask nothing better 
than to be on equal terms with their fellow- 
men; and as authors, they have thrown aside 
their proverbial jealousy, and acknowledge a 
generous brotherhood.”’ 

‘* The world does not think so,’’ answered I. 
* An author is received in general society pretty 
much as we honest citizens are in the Hall of 
Fantasy. We gaze at him asif he had no busi- 
ness among us, and question whether he is fit 
for any of our pursuits.”’ 

‘*Then it is a very foolish question,”’ said 
he. ‘‘ Now, here are a class of men, whom 
we may daily meet on "Change. Yet what 
poet in the hall is more a fool of fancy than the 
sagest of them? ”’ 

He pointed to a number of persons, who, 





manifest as the fact was, would have deemed it 
an insult to be told that they stood in the Hall 
of Fantasy. Their visages were traced into 
wrinkles and furrows, each of which seemed 
the record of some actual experience in life. 
Their eyes had the shrewd, calculating glance, 
which detects so quickly and so surely all that 
it concerns a man of business to know, about 
the characters and purposes of his fellow-men. 
Judging them as they stood, they might be 
honored and trusted members of the Chamber 
of Commerce, who had found the genuine secret 
of wealth, and whose sagacity gave them the 
command of fortune. ‘There was a character 
of detail and matter-of-fact in their talk, which 
concealed the extravagance of its purport, inso- 
much that the wildest schemes had the aspect 
of every-day realities. ‘Thus the listener was 
not startled at the idea of cities to be built, as 
if by magic, in the heart of pathless forests ; 
and of streets to be laid out, where now the 
sea was tossing; and of mighty rivers to be 
staid in their courses, in order to turn the ma- 
chinery of a cotton-mill. It was only by an 
effort — and scarcely then — that the mind con- 
vinced itself that such speculations were as 
much matter of fantasy as the old dream of 
Eldorado, or as Mammon’s Cave, or any other 
vision of gold, ever conjured up by the imagi- 
nation of needy poet or romantic adventurer. 

‘* Upon my word,”’ said I, ‘‘ it is dangerous 
to listen to such dreamers as these! ‘Their 
madness is contagious.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said my friend, ‘‘ because they mis- 
take the Hall of Fantasy for actual brick and 
mortar, and its purple atmosphere for unso- 
phisticated sunshine. But the poet knows his 
whereabout, and therefore is less likely to make 
a fool of himself in real life.’’ 

‘* Here again,’’ observed 1, as we advanced 
a litthe further, ‘* we see another order of 
dreamers — peculiarly characteristic, too, of 
the genius of our country.”’ 

These were the inventors of fantastic ma- 
chines. Models of their contrivances were 
placed against some of the pillars of the hall, 
and afforded good emblems of the result gen- 
erally to be anticipated from an attempt to re- 
duce day-dreams to practice. ‘The analogy 
may hold in morals, as well as physics. For 
instance, here was the model of a railroad 
through the air, and a tunnel under the sea. 
Here was a machine — stolen, I believe — for 
the distillation of heat from moonshine; and 
another for the condensation of morning-mist 
into square blocks of granite, wherewith it was 
proposed to rebuild the entire Hall of Fantasy. 
One man exhibited a sort of lens, whereby he 
had succeeded in making sunshine out of a 
lady’s smile ; and it was his purpose wholly to 
irradiate the earth, by means of this wonderful 
invention. 

‘‘Tt is nothing new,”’ said I, ‘‘ for most 
of our sunshine comes from woman’s smile 
already.”’ 

‘¢'True,’’ answered the inventor; ‘* but my 
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machine will secure a constant supply for do- 
mestic use — whereas, hitherto, it has been 
very precarious.”’ 

Another person had ascheme for fixing the 
reflections of objects in a pool of water, and 
thus taking the most life-like portraits imagin- 
able; and the same gentleman demonstrated 
the practicability of giving a permanent dye to 
ladies’ dresses, in the gorgeous clouds of sun- 
set. There were at least fifty kinds of perpet- 
ual motion, one of which was applicable to the 
wits of newspaper editors and writers of every 
description. Professor Espy was here, with a 
tremendous storm in a gum-elastic bag. I 
could enumerate many more of these Utopian 
inventions ; but, after all, a more imaginative 
collection is to be found in the Patent Office at 
Washington. 

Turning from the inventors, we took a more 
general survey of the inmates of the hall. Many 
persons were present, whose right of entrance 
appeared to consist in some crotchet of the 
brain, which, so long as it might operate, pro- 
duced a change in their relation to the actual 
world. It is singular how very few there are, 
who do not occasionally gain admittance on 
such a score, either in abstracted musings, or 
momentary thoughts, or bright anticipations, or 
vivid remembrances ; for even the actual be- 
comes ideal, whether in hope or memory, and 
beguiles the dreamer into the Hall of Fantasy. 
Some unfortunates make their whole abode and 
business here, and contract habits which unfit 
them for all the real employments of life. 
Others — but these are few — possess the fa- 
culty, in their occasional visits, of discovering a 
purer truth than the world can impart, among 
the lights and shadows of these pictured win- 
dows. 

And with all its dangerous influences, we 
have reason to thank God, that there is such a 
place of refuge from the gloom and chillness of 
actual life. Hither may come the prisoner, 
escaping from his dark and narrow cell, and 
cankerous chain, to breathe free air in this en- 
chanted atmosphere. ‘The sick man leaves his 
weary pillow, and finds strength to wander 
hither, though his wasted limbs might not sup- 

ort him even to the threshold of his chamber. 

he exile passes through the Hall of Fantasy, 
to revisit his native soil. ‘The burthen of years 
rolls down from the old man’s shoulders, the 
moment that the door uncloses. Mourners 
leave their heavy sorrows at the entrance, and 
here rejoin the lost ones, whose faces would 
else be seen no more, until thought shall have 
become the only fact. It may be said, in truth, 
that there is but half a life—the meaner and 
earthlier half —for those who never find their 
way into the hall. Nor must I fail to mention, 


that, in the observatory of the edifice, is kept 
that wonderful perspective glass, through which 
the shepherds of the Delectable Mountains 
showed Christian the far-off gleam of the Celes- 
tial City. The eye of Faith still loves to gaze 
through it. 





‘*T observe some men here,’’ said I to my 
friend, ‘‘ who might set up a strong claim to be 
reckoned among the most real personages of 
the day.’’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ he replied. ‘‘If a man be in 
advance of his age, he must be content to make 
his abode in this hall, until the lingering gen- 
erations of his fellow-men come up with him. 
He can find no other shelter in the universe. 
But the fantasies of one day are the deepest 
realities of a future one.”’ 

‘‘TIt is difficult to distinguish them apart, 
amid the gorgeous and bewildering light of this 
hall,’’ rejoined 1. ‘* The white sunshine of ac- 
tual life is necessary in order to test them. I 
am rather apt to doubt both men and their rea- 
sonings, till I meet them in that truthful me- 
dium.’’ 

‘¢ Perhaps your faith in the ideal is deeper 
than you are aware,’’ said my friend. ‘* You 
are at least a Democrat; and methinks no 
scanty share of such faith is essential to the 
adoption of that creed.’’ 

Among the characters who had elicited these 
remarks, were most of the noted reformers of 
the day, whether in physics, politics, morals, 
or religion. ‘There is no surer method of ar- 
riving at the Hall of Fantasy, than to throw 
oneself into the current of a theory ; for, what- 
ever landmarks of fact may be set up along the 
stream, there is a law of nature that impels it 
thither. And let it be so; for here the wise 
head and capacious heart may do their work ; 
and what is good and true becomes gradually 
hardened into fact, while error melts away 
and vanishes among the shadows of the hall. 
Therefore may none, who believe and rejoice 
in the progress of mankind, be angry with me 
because I recognised their apostles and leaders, 
amid the fantastic radiance of those pictured 
windows. I love and honor such men, as well 
as they. ‘There was a dear friend of mine 
among them, who has striven with all his 
might to wash away the blood-stain from the 
statute-book ; and whether he finally succeed 
or fail, no philanthropist need blush to stand 
on the same footing with O’Sullivan. 

In the midst of these lights of the age, it 
gladdened me to greet my old friends of Brook 
Farm, with whom, though a recreant now, | 
had borne the heat of many a summer’s day, 
while we labored together towards the perfect 
life. They seem so far advanced, however, 
in the realization of their idea, that their sun- 
burnt faces and toil-hardened frames may soon 
be denied admittance into the Hall of Fan- 
tasy. Mr. Emerson was likewise there, lean- 
ing against one of the pillars, and surrounded 
by an admiring crowd of writers and readers of 
the Dial, and all manner of ‘Transcendentalists 
and disciples of the Newness, most of whom 
betrayed the power of his intellect by its modi- 
fying influence upon their own. He had come 
into the hall, in search, I suppose, either of a 
fact or a real man; both of which he was as 
likely to find there as elsewhere. No more 
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earnest seeker after truth than he, and few 
more successful finders of it; although, some- 
times, the truth assumes a mystic unreality and 
shadowyness in his grasp. In the same part of 
the hall. Jones Very stood alone, within a cir- 
cle which no other of mortal race could enter, 
nor himself escape from. 

Here, also was Mr. Alcott, with two or three 
friends, whom his spirit had assimilated to itself 
and drawn to his New England home, though 
an ocean rolled between. ‘There was no man 
in the enchanted hall, whose mere presence, 
the language of whose look and manner, 
wrought such an impression as that of this 
great mystic innovator. So calm and gentle 
was he, so holy in aspect, so quiet in the utter 
ance of what his soul brooded upon, that one 
might readily conceive his Orphic Sayings to 
well upward from a fountain in his breast, 
which communicated with the infinite abyss of 
Thought. 

‘¢ Here is a prophet,’’ cried my friend, with 
enthusiasm — ‘‘ a dreamer, a bodiless idea amid 
our actual existence. Another age may recog- 
nise him as a man; or perhaps his misty appa- 
rition will vanish into the sunshine. It matters 
little ; for his influence will have impregnated 
the atmosphere, and be imbibed by generations 
that know not the original apostle of the ideas, 
which they shall shape into earthly business. 
Such a spirit cannot pass through human life, 
yet leave mankind entirely as he found them! ”’ 

** At all events, he may count you as a disci- 
ple,”’ said I, smiling ; ‘‘ and doubtless there is 
the spirit of a system in him, but not the body 
of it. Ilove to contrast him with that acute 
and powerful Intellect, who stands not far off.” 

‘* Ah, you mean Mr. Brownson!”’ replied 
my companion. ‘* Pray Heaven he do not 
stamp his foot or raise his voice; for if he 
should, the whole fabric of the Hall of Fantasy 
will dissolve like a smoke-wreath! I wonder 
how he came here ? ”’ 

It would be endless to describe the herd of 
real or self-styled reformers, that peopled this 
place of refuge. They were the representa- 
tives of an unquiet period, when mankind is 
seeking to cast off the whole tissue of ancient 
custom, like a tattered garment. Many of them 
had got possession of some crystal fragment 
of truth, the brightness of which so dazzled 
them, that they could see nothing else in the 
wide universe. Here were men, whose faith 
had embodied itself in the form of a potatoe ; 
and others whose long beards had a deep spirit- 
ual significance. Here was the abolitionist, 
brandishing his one idea like an iron flail. Ina 
word, there were a thousand shapes of good 
and evil, faith and infidelity, wisdom and non- 
sense, 2 most incongruous throng, among whom 
I must not forget to mention Mrs. Abigail Fol- 
som, though by no means as a type of the 
whole. 

Yet, withal, the heart of the stanchest con- 
servative, unless he abjured his brotherhood 
with man, could hardly have helped throbbing 
















































in sympathy with the spirit that pervaded these 
innumerable theorists. It was good for the 
man of unquickened heart to listen even to their 
folly. Far down, beyond the fathom of the in- 
tellect, the soul acknowledged that all these 
varying and conflicting developments of human- 
ity were united in one sentiment. Be the in- 
dividual theory as wild as fancy could make it, 
still the wiser spirit would recognise the strug- 
gle of the race after a better and purer life, 
than had yet been realized on earth. My faith 
revived, even while I rejected all their schemes. 
It could not be, that the world should continue 
forever what it has been ; a soil where Happi- 
ness is so rare a flower, and Virtue so often a 
blighted fruit; a battle-field where the good 
principle, with its shield flung above its head, 
can hardly save itself amid the rush of adverse 
influences. In the enthusiasm of such thoughts, 
I gazed through one of the pictured windows ; 
and, behold! the whole external world was 
tinged with the dimly glorious aspect that is 
peculiar to the Hall of Fantasy ; insomuch that 
it seemed practicable, at that very instant, to 
realize some plan for the perfection of mankind. 
But, alas! if reformers would understand the 
sphere in which their lot is cast, they must 
cease to look through pictured windows. Yet 
they not only use this medium, but mistake it 
fur the whitest sunshine. 

** Come,” said I to my friend, starting from 
a deep reverie, —‘‘ let us hasten hence, or I 
shall be tempted to make a theory — after 
which, there is little hope of any man.” 

‘* Come hither, then,’’ answered he. ‘‘ Here 
is one theory, that swallows up and annihilates 
all others.”’ 

He led me to a distant part of the hall, where 
a crowd of deeply attentive auditors were as- 
sembled round an elderly man, of plain, honest, 
trustworthy aspect. With an earnestness that 
betokened the sincerest faith in his own doc- 
trine, he announced that the destruction of the 
world was close at hand. 

‘** It is Father Miller himself! ’’ exclaimed I. 

** No less a man,” said my friend ; ** and ob- 
serve how picturesque a contrast between his 
dogma, and those of the reformers whom we 
have just glanced at. ‘They look for the earthly 
perfection of mankind, and are forming schemes, 
which imply that the immortal spirit will be 
connected with a physical nature, for innume- 
rable ages of futurity. On the other hand, here 
comes good Father Miller, and, with one puff 
of his relentless theory, scatters all their dreams 
like so many withered leaves upon the blast.” 

‘*It is, perhaps, the only method of getting 
mankind out of the various perplexities, into 
which they have fallen,’ I replied. ‘* Yet I 
could wish that the world might be permitted 
to endure, until some great moral shal] have 
been evolved. A riddle is propounded. Where 
is the solution? The sphinx did not slay her- 
self, until her riddle had been guessed. Will 
it not be so with the world? Now, if it should 
be burnt to-morrow morning, I am at a loss to 
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know what purpose will have been accomplish- 
ed, or how the universe will be wiser or better 
for our existence and destruction.”’ 

_ ‘We cannot tell what mighty truths may 
have been embodied in act, through the exist- 
ence of the globe and its inhabitants,’’ rejoined 
my companion. ‘‘ Perhaps it may be revealed 
to us, after the fall of the curtain over our ca- 
tastrophe ; or not impossibly, the whole drama, 
in which we are involuntary actors, may have 
been performed for the instruction of another 
set of spectators. J cannot perceive that our 
own comprehension of it is at all essential to the 
matter. At any rate, while our view is so 
ridiculously narrow and superficial, it would be 
absurd to argue the continuance of the world 
from the fact, that it seems to have existed 
hitherto in vain.”’ 

‘* The poor old Earth,” murmured I. ‘ She 
has faults enough, in all conscience ; but I can- 
not bear to have her perish.” 

‘‘Tt is no great matter,” said my friend. 
‘‘'The happiest of us has been weary of her, 
many a time and oft.” 

**T doubt it,” answered I, pertinaciously ; 
‘*the root of human nature strikes down deep 
into this earthly soil; and it is but reluctantly 
that we submit to be transplanted, even for a 
higher cultivation in Heaven. I query whether 
the destruction of the earth would gratify any 
one individual ; except, perhaps, some embar- 
rassed man of business, whose notes fall due a 
qe the day of doom.” 

hen, methought, [ heard the expostulating 
cry of a multitude against the consummation, 
prophesied by Father Miller. The lover wres- 
tled with Providence for his fore-shadowed bliss. 
Parents entreated that the earth’s span of en- 
durance might be prolonged by some seventy 
years, so that their new-born infant should not 
be defrauded of his life-time. A youthful poet 
murmured, because there would be no posterity 
to recognise the inspiration of his song. The 
reformers, one and all, demanded a few thou- 
sand years, to test their theories, after which 
the universe might go to wreck. A mechan- 
ician, who was busied with an improvement of 
the steam-engine, asked merely time to perfect 
his model. A miser insisted that the world’s 
destruction would be a personal wrong to him- 
self, unless he should first be permitted to add 
a specified sum to his enormous heap of gold. 
A little boy made dolorous inquiry whether the 
last day would come before Christmas, and thus 
deprive him of his anticipated dainties. In 
short, nobody seemed satisfied that this mortal 
scene of things should have its close just now. 
Yet, it must be confessed, the motives of the 
crowd for desiring its continuance were mostly 
so absurd, that, unless Infinite Wisdom had 
been aware of much better reasons, the solid 
Earth must have melted away at once. 

For my own part, not to speak of a few pri- 
vate and personal ends, I really desired our old 
ogg prolonged existence, for her own dear 
sake. 





‘¢ The poor old Earth! ’’ I repeated. ‘‘ What 
I should chiefly regret in her destruction would 
be that very earthliness, which no other sphere 
or state of existence can renew or compensate. 
The fragrance of flowers, and of new-mown 
hay ; the genial warmth of sunshine, and the 
beauty of a sunset among clouds ; the comfort 
and cheerful glow of the fireside ; the delicious- 
ness of fruits, and of all good cheer ; the mag- 
nificence of mountains, and seas, and cataracts, 
and the softer charm of rural scenery ; even the 
fast-falling snow, and the gray atmosphere 
through which it descends — all these, and in- 
numerable other enjoyable things of earth, must 
perish with her. Then the country frolics; 
the homely humor; the broad, open-mouthed 
roar of laughter, in which body and soul con- 
join so heartily! I fear that no other world can 
show us anything just like this. As for purely 
moral enjoyments, the good will find them in 
every state of being. But where the material 
and the moral exist together, what is to happen 
then? And then our mute four-footed friends, 
and the winged songsters of our woods! Might 
it not be lawful to regret them, even in the hal- 
lowed groves of Paradise? ’”’ 

‘* You speak like the very spirit of earth, 
imbued with a scent of freshly-turned soil! ’’ 
exclaimed my friend. 

‘¢ It is not that I so much object to giving up 
these enjoyments, on my Own account,’’ con- 
tinued I; ‘‘ but I hate to think that they will 
have been eternally annihilated from the list of 
joys.”’ 

‘¢ Nor need they be,’’ he replied. ‘‘I see 
no real force in what you say. Standing in 
this Hall of Fantasy, we perceive what even 
the earth-clogged intellect of man can do, in 
creating circumstances, which, though we call 
them shadowy and visionary, are scarcely more 
so than those that surround us in actual life. 
Doubt not, then, that man’s disembodied spirit 
may recreate Time and the World for itself, 
with all their peculiar enjoyments, should there 
still be human yearnings amid life eternal and 
infinite. But I doubt whether we shall be in- 
clined to play such a poor scene over again.”’ 

**Oh, you are ungrateful to our Mother 
Earth! ’’ rejoined I. ‘‘Come what may, I 
never will forget her! Neither will it satisfy 
me to have her exist merely in idea. I want 
her great, round, solid self to endure intermina- 
bly, and still to be peopled with the kindly race 
of man, whom I uphold to be much better than 
he thinks himself. Nevertheless, I confide the 
whole matter to Providence, and shall endeavor 
so to live, that the world may come to an end 
at any moment, without leaving me at a loss to 
find foothold somewhere else.’’ 

‘* It is an excellent resolve,’’ said my com- 
panion, looking at his watch. ‘‘ But come ; it 
is the dinner hour. Will you partake of my 
vegetable diet ? ”’ 

A thing so matter-of-fact as an invitation to 
dinner, even when the fare was to be nothing 
more substantial than vegetables and fruit, com- 
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elled us forthwith to remove from the Hall of 
Fuster. As we passed out of the portal, we 
met the spirits of several persons, whom Dr. 
Collyer had sent thither in the magnetic sleep. 
I looked back among the sculptured pillars, and 
at the transformations of the gleaming fountain, 
and almost desired that the whole of life might 
be spent in that visionary scene, where the act- 
ual world, with its hard angles, should never 
rub against me, and only be viewed through 












the medium of pictured windows. But, for 
those who waste all their days in the Hall of 
Fantasy, good Father Miller’s prophesy is al- 
ready accomplished, and the solid earth has 
come to an untimely end. Let us. be content, 
therefore, with merely an occasional visit, for 
the sake of spiritualizing the grossness of this 
actual life, and prefiguring to ourselves a state, 
in which the Idea shall be all in all. 
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Though to Submission’s nobler virtue blind, 

Well hast thou play’d a high, heroic part, 

From the stern impulse of a lion heart, 
Whose mighty throbbings could not be confined 
By the weak fetters Tyranny can bind. 

’'T was nobly done! that deed, which tore apart 

The chains which dragg’d thee to th’ infernal mart, — 
For there was struck a blow for human kind. 
Let mail’d oppressors, deemed secure of harm, 

Learn how undreamed of may the thunders burst, — 
What nerve is slumbering in the Negro’s arm — 

And how unseen, Revenge her fires hath nursed ; 
And let them tremble, when they hear thy name 
On dark lips whispered round, for lo, the coming flame! 


II. 
Yet, for thyself, Brave Man, it had been well 

If thou hadst known that pure and better way, 

W here trod the martyrs, bound to endless day, 
From rack, and fagot, and the dungeon’s cell, — 
Whom meek Forgiveness, with her quiet spell, 

Made bold to suffer ; for not only they 

Who bravely do for man, what do they may, 

But they who pie, show faith acceptable : 
And it is better thou shouldst feel the rod 

Of wrong, than wield it ; drink the cup of hate 
Than pour it to thy brother man ; for God 

Is the Avenger, and he shall not wait ; 

But in the darkness of thy pagan mind, 
We, for thy deed of wrath, some fit excuse shall find. 


III. 
If it need be, when tyrants feel the blow 
Of chastening vengeance, which rebukes the reign 
Of sceptred wrong, strict justice to maintain 
Inviolate, — that man, man’s deadliest foe, 
Should be the scourge of a just God ; — yet wo 
To the avenger of the innocent slain, 
By guilty slaughter ; he shall plead in vain 
The unchanging fiat, which compelled to do : 
Nor shall he charge on Heaven his deeds of ill ; 
His own dark will hath fashioned out his fate, 
And on the impetuous billows of that will, 
God rides in fire, to smite the guilty state : 
To one like point converge man’s crooked ways, 
And Love and Wrath at once, work out Jehovah’s praise. 


PLEASANT HeEicur, 1842. 
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ACADEMY OF MUSIC—BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES. 


—_———- 


BY J. §&. 


DWIGHT. 


(CONCLUDED FROM LAST NUMBER.) 


Berore we proceed to the other symphony, 
we would say something of the practice of in- 
terpreting music into words. For certainly it 
is quackery to pretend to have found the key or 
story to a symphony, so that it mus‘ suggest 
just that, or nothing, to one prepared to hear 
with the understanding. We have been told 
that Haydn always had some little romance or 
idyl in his mind when he composed a sym- 
phony ; and we have frequently had music in- 
terpreted to us, almost note by note, by some 
ingenious and imaginative listener. But the 
truth is, no interpretation can suggest so much, 
that the music shall not suggest more; and 
such limitations of its meaning may sadly in- 
terfere with a simple, free and deep reception 
of its power and beauty. How can we hear 
the right key, if we have been warned to look 
for another? And then again, music in its very 
nature is the language of something which 
words cannot tell; yes of something which 
thought cannot comprehend in its narrow, rigid 
moulds. It begins where speech leaves off. 
When we have fairly entered its element, it 
alone is all-sufficing ; it explains itself, but it 
transcends speech and all this defining whim of 
the understanding. The charm and perfection 
of music is, that it sets you free, that it delivers 
you from thought, from care, from all too indi- 
vidual aim or consciousness, and bids your being 
melt and blend with its all-permeating senti- 
ment. You listen and are transported. It has 
not addressed your thoughts ; it has not spread 
a picture before your eye; but it has changed 
your state ; it has warmed out into living, glow- 
ing reality the dim mysterious inner world in 
thee, and made it the thrilling element in which 
all the conscious phenomena of thy more out- 
ward momentary being float. In a great piece 
of music you see, you imagine almost every- 
thing ; it wakes a thousand different trains of 
thought with equal reason, it suggests a thou- 
sand scenes. In no two hearers’ minds does it 
light up just the same phantasmagoria. One 
imagines this, another that; and each is right, 
if he do not impose his interpretation upon the 
rest. 

Music is more or less suggestive to different 
hearers. The thoughts it awakens in each cer- 
tainly help them to speak to each other of what 
they have heard, to compare notes, and recall 
passages, and telegraph mutually the joy they 
had in it by these poor signs. But then these 
thoughts, however decidedly suggested, were 





not the music; these the great ocean tossed up 
to each of us upon its surface, and these we 
could rescue and identify ; but what do these 
tell of its great boundless roar and swell, of its 
unfathomable depths ? 

And yet it is natural, it is almost inevitable, 
hearing music, to associate with it some more 
or less distinct train of ideas ; and especially, if 
it have the unity and logical consecutiveness of 
a symphony, which is the evolving of a whole 
harmonious multifarious world out of one sim- 
ple theme, one is tempted to trace a connected 
story, or allegory all through it. It is easy, if 
the principal thema awakes any definite emo- 
tion or idea, to use this as a key to all the mys- 
teries which follow, and to recognise some new 
phase of its history in each successive musical 
treatment. Al! this is well. Only this must 
be borne in mind: that our story is, after all, 
not precisely an interpretation, but only an al- 
legorical dlustration of the music. We can 
only say, ‘‘ it seems to sing of this or that; it is 
as if I saw such scenes and splendors passing 
before me.’’ Earnestly and significantly the 
mystic tones appeal to us; but never can we 
render back in any intelligible statement the 
whole which they have suggested ; never can 
we feel that we have understood it all; always 
the sense thereof deepens the more the music 
takes possession of us ; and for every mood we 
bring to it it answers something. ‘To every 
hearer it imparts a separate, private revelation. 
Truly its sense is infinite. It kindles up our 
imagination to invent those little fictions, poems, 
or pictures, by which we illustrate it to our- 
selves, and coin its vagueness into some stamp 
of definiteness ; — so does the purling of a brook 
whisper fairy tales to a poet dreaming by its 
margin ;—but then is this the whole account 
of the stream of waters, or the stream of har- 
monies? have they not both something more to 
say! and is this anything more than one of the 
countless stories which they have in store. 
The most that can be done is, to weave a story 
or an interpretation which shall be entirely in 
the spirit of the music, and harmonize with it, 
so that the one shall predispose the mind for the 
other. With the inventor, therefore, if his 
story be a good one, be in the spirit of the mu- 
sic, it shows that the music has indeed deeply 
wrought upon him, even to the prompting of a 
creative activity in his own mind. With other 
hearers, to whom he offers his fiction as a key, 
it will, if not very good, prove an obstacle and 
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a hindrance, interfering with that perfect free- 
dom with which the soul hears music ; but if it 
be a true allegory, inspired really by the music, 
the music having had more part in it than his 
own idiosyncrasy or idle, accidental thoughts, 
then the exercise of tracing through a fancied 
resemblance will bring them nearer to the mu- 
sic, and cause them to hear it more closely, 
while it will not preclude any suggestions 
which it may make individually to each of their 
minds. This is the true work of interpretation ; 
the only true way in which music may be trans- 
lated into thought. It must be a work of gen- 
uine poetic creation. What moved the com- 
poser to make a symphony, moves the inter- 
preter to make a poem; out of one and the 
same spirit, they create in their several ways ; 
and there will be a spiritual correspondence 
between the two products, so that the impres- 
sion of the one will not disturb, but only illus- 
trate that of the other. It is the office of the 
imagination to give form and figure to invisible, 
felt realities. It moulds its recognition of a di- 
vine essence into an image, as of Jove or Apollo. 
It embodies the vague (which speaks directly 
only to faith or sentiment within us) in a form 
appreciable to thought and sense; and this 
embodyment is no interpretation, but only a 
type and suggestion of the unutterable essence. 
Just the same relation must these interpreta- 
tions hold to music. ‘They are but parables, 
which hint of something more, namely the 
music. And music — i too is a parable, and 
hints of what cannot be uttered. 

After this we trust we shall not be under- 
stood to profess too much in the brief and 
sketchy interpretation which we have given, 
or are about to give, of a symphony of Beetho- 
ven. Indeed, thus far, as regards the second 
symphony, we have only hinted at the general 
spirit and tone of the whole, with a few ran- 
dom, unconnected touches of description here 
and there. Of the symphony in C minor we 
have more to offer; but still with the under- 
standing that it is only our own, it may be a very 
fanciful, or very superficial interpretation, but 
yet one which it will admit of. Since it took 
form in our mind, we have heard various other 
interpretations suggested by one and the other, 
outwardly so unlike, as to make it seem an ar- 
bitrary piece of business. But upon nearer 
examination it was found that all these little 
dramas had a common key-note, and were but 
so many different fables, setting forth one truth. 
To one it seemed to preach resolution, moral 
heroism ; and the answering themas in the first 
movement were two voices, one as of one de- 
sponding on the eve of some vast undertaking, 
the other exhorting and encouraging ; and the 
acme of the whole was in the triumphant march 
of the finale. Another calls it the ‘* Skeptic in 
the honest and successful search for truth.’’ * 


_ * See Hach’s Musical Magazine, where this idea 
is traced out in a most ingenious and satisfactory 
manner through all the modulations of the music. 
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Another, ‘‘ Genius struggling with Nature for 
expression.’? And another, thinking all these 
too little and too definite, seems to hear, in its 
yearning, pleading, wild, upheaving ocean of 
harmonies, ‘‘ innumerable spirits demand the 
crisis of their existence.’? Who does not see 
that here is at the bottom, after all, one theme : 
the great life-strug gle, to each one modified by 
his own experience ; to one presenting itself in 
superficial special incidents, to another gen- 
eralized into a war of principles, a great life- 
tragedy. We all heard and felt it in those 
depths of our being where we are one; but as 
soon as we began to speak, the confusion of 
tongues arose. And now to these various tes- 
timonies we will add our own, and describe 
the symphony as it impressed ourselves. The 
truest account of it would be the impressions 
which it made upon the greatest possible num- 
ber of independent hearers, carefully collated. 

Beethoven had just reached the period of 
ripe manhood when he wrote it; that is to 
say, he was about thirty-seven; when all his 
tendencies were confirmed, when he had out- 
grown extraneous influences, and put all him- 
self into his works. Imagine a man haunted, 
and drawn away from life’s actual sympathies, 
by severe and tyrannizing ideals, filled with a 
high sense of art, with convictions of truth and 
beauty which no one else could understand, 
and which led him to say, when he met a sym- 
pathizing spirit in the young Bettine: ‘* When 
I lift my eyes I must sigh, for that which I be- 
hold is against my creed; and I must despise 
the world, because it knows not that music is 
a higher revelation than science or philoso- 
phy.’’...‘** I have no friead—I must live all 
to myself; yet I know that God is nearer to 
me, than to others in my art.’’ Imagine, too, 
a heart formed for the tenderest love, but for a 
love so great and earnest, that there were 
found none worthy of it (he had been disap- 
pointed in his affections.) Add to this, that 
already he was two thirds deaf, and shut out 
from the world, and, in his childlike want of 
worldly tact, subjected to the management ot 
his ‘‘ evil principle,’’ his two crafty and selfish 
brothers, who taught him the habit of suspi- 
cion ;— and we see that the pressure of cir- 
cumstances lay heavily here upon a soul of the 
greatest promise; and that, if ever the great 
life-struggle, the contradiction between the Ideal 
and the Actual, occupied the soul of an artist, 
and drove him to his art for a solution, it did 
with him. ‘Such is the symphony in question. 

The subject is announced with startling dis- 
tinctness at the outset, in three short emphatic 
repetitions of one note falling upon the third 
below, which is held out some time ; and then 
the same phrase echoed, only one degree lower. 
This grotesque and almost absurd passage, 
coming in so abruptly, like a mere freak or idle 
dallying with sounds, fills the mind with a 
strange uncertainty, as it does the ear; for as 
yet the note is wanting, which determines the 
key of the piece. Still more is this vague ap- 
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prehension increased, when on the ground-tone 
of C minor this little phrase, once boldly struck, 
as if by chance, multiplies itself in rapid, soft 
reiterations, which chase each other round from 
voice to voice throughout the whole band, first 


_climbing the heights of the trebles, then again 


down darting through the unfathomable abyss 
of bass. It is as if a fearful secret, some truth 
of mightiest moment, startled the stillness where 
we were securely walking, and the heavens 
and the earth and hell were sending back the 
sound thereof from all quarters, ‘‘ deep calling 
unto deep,’’ and yet no word of explanation. 
What is it? What can all this mean? What 
a world of earnest, strange, portentous voices 
we set ringing round our heads, when we 
chanced to stumble upon that seemingly un- 
meaning phrase of the three notes! Strange 
and unendurable suspense, dreading we know 
not what! Comes there no sign of hope ? 
Yes — when the burst of mingling echoes has 
once spent itself, there is a moment’s pause, 
and then the distant mellow horns take up the 
three notes in a higher strain, and fall into 
another key, the warm and confident FE flat 
major — and on this basis the countertheme is 
introduced, a strain of sweetest love and pro- 
mise, an unlocking of the springs of good affec- 
tion in the soul, as if to drown all-:doubt. How 
vain! for still the ground trembles; and even 
now those three dread notes are never silenced ; 
they only sink down into the bass, and there, 
all too audible, though deep and muffled, shake 
away at the foundations, and contradict the 
upper melodies. ‘These are the themes. 
Beethoven, explaining the time of those first 
three notes one day to a friend, said: ‘* So 
knocks Fate at the door.’’ It is the dread ne- 
cessity of the Actual, the limitation which 
meets us on all sides. It is long before the 
aspiring genius of man will recognise it to be 
a necessity. In vain do generous hopes and 
proud resolves intoxicate for a time, and banish 
the spectre from their charmed circle. In vain 
does man’s genius come to his aid with glori- 
ous promises and sense of power. In vain the 
rising of the indomitable will, the calling on a 
latent immortal energy within. In vain the 
hours of poesy and love; the discovery so 
often, in the highest action of the mind, of an 
infinite relationship. All this is ours, and real. 
But so too is that vague, shadowy foe; that 
thing which men cal] Fate. It lurks in the 
commonest experiences of life ; the child finds 
it in his play; strike your foot against any 
stone by the wayside, and the whole world 
rings to it. Many times we meet it, many 
times are baffled, ere we feel that it is one and 
the same power hemming us in on all sides. 
Vex yourself to madness with the strange prob- 
lem, wrestle with the enemy till you are thrown 
down insensible ; with returning consciousness, 
quietly and slily he steals upon you from be- 
hind again, (for so we may interpret those pas- 
sages of the music, where, after all the forces 
of the orchestra have spent theinselves in 





a long, furious burst, there is a pause as of 
exhaustion, and the theme sets in again in a 
low tone from a single instrument.) On every 
side the problem challenges us. In our think- 
ings and in our strivings it cuts short the con- 
clusion. In the sweetest and securest love- 
passages, in the bud of the rose, still it lurks, 
as in that sweet horn melody in the counter- 
theme. And such is life — this perpetual, 
alarming pressure of a vague power from with- 
out; this struggle with we know not what ; 
sweetened and relieved, however, by many a 
melody of love and hope: stern, mysterious 
demands sounding deep within us, like a last 
trump, while mingled strains of love and hope 
and pity flow forth to blend the sharp quick 
calls into a more human melody, winding grace- 
fully around them, like beautiful innocence, 
flinging herself around the neck of the stern 
avenger to intercede for the condemned. It is 
in vain to describe how all this is worked up in 
the second division of the allegro. ‘The whole 
movement seems to represent the genius of man 
in conflict with necessity —man pleading and 
wrestling with the iron limitations which rise 
up against him, chafing with his half-fledged 
immortal wings against the bars of the Actual. 
Many details of beauty might be singled out ; 
but who cares to see a single figure cut out 
from its relative position in a great painting, 
say the ‘* Last Judgment ”’ of Michael Angelo? 
Once the struggling forces seem exhausted, and 
the whole orchestra rocks and pants and groans, 
while the conflict renews itself by fits; and 
when the theme swells up again into a long, 
loud crash upon the dominant, it dies away in 
an earnest, prayer-like cadenza from the odde 
alone, in which you seem to hear the Good 
Genius entreating : ‘* Now, kind heaven, grant 
that this may be the last! ’’ and you hope to 
hear it pass out into the clear and tranquil 
perfect key of C major. In vain! still the 
minor third! the conflict is reversed. Neces- 
sity prevails, and man must own it and be 
reconciled. ‘There is peace even in that. To 
this consummation the musical conflict perse- 
veres ; after a sweet streaming forth of all 
the blended wind-instruments, the last sound- 
ing out of the mysterious three notes is with 
the consent of the whole orchestra. 

And now has the difficulty been looked in the 
face. Soon must the solution come. Man’s 
struggle with destiny, could he understand it, 
is nothing but his want of harmony with him- 
self. He has a great lesson to learn: he must 
renounce. ‘The Fate he dreads is only the moral 
law, —the law he does not love —in terrible 
disguise. He must renounce and obey; be 
content to be faithful to himself, and not ask 
for the reward, which is in Heaven’s keeping. 
This victory once gained over himself, and Fate 
and his will now are one voice. So sings the 
andante, stately and grave, yet full of tender- 
ness, like the chorus in an old Greek tragedy, 
chanting the moral of the piece, in the intervals 
of the action, and celebrating the dignity and 
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beauty of the law. It seems to be a lyric ex- 
position, both of the appalling difficulties and 
of the absolute beauty of the principle of self- 
sacrifice, the terrors and the splendors of the 
cross. How wisely do the manly and yet ten- 
der tones of the violoncello discourse! With 
what sober certainty the theme is taken up and 
varied by the earnest, reedy sounds of the bas- 
soon! How it is insisted and insisted upon with 
a heavenly authority, as if it were an angel 
speaking, and bidding us moreover listen to the 
starry spheres, and to all the winds and woods 
and waters, and satisfy ourselves that the whole 
heavens and earth are full of corfirmation, that 
deep calleth unto deep, and the stars sing to- 
gether of ¢his truth also. In that strange pas- 
sage, where there is a monotonous rustling for 
some bars, alternately in the violins and the 
basses, and which seems to have no meaning, 
save to effect as much novelty as possible, and 
carry our thoughts far away from all that has 
gone before, yet how strangely steals in, in a 
remote mysterious key, the same theme! as 
much as to say. ‘‘If I take the wings of the 
morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea, even there shall thy voice reach me.”’ 
There are passages of deepest grief and de- 
spondency heard ever and anon in the pauses of 
the discourse ; the bitter price is weighed ; and 
the prayer involuntarily escapes: ‘‘ let the cup 
pass from me.”’ But the sufferings are but for 
the present time; the safety and beauty of the 
principle shines out high over all; the truth is 
glorified ; the soul is full of confidence. All this 
is, as it could only be, in the religious key of 
A flat major. 

And since allusion has been made to the old 
Greek drama, in which Fate always plays prin- 
cipal part, I may trace some fancied analogy 
between what is thus far described of the sym- 
phony, and an idea once suggested to me con- 
cerning the ‘*‘ Eumenides’’ of Avschylus. In 
the first scene of that drama we have Orestes 
pursued by the Furies into the temple of Apol- 
lo. The Furies sleep while he prostrates him- 
self before the statue of the god. What is 
this but man forgetting his daily perseeutors, 
the tormenting cares of the Actual, while he 
gives himself up to his genius? (Apollo, god of 
genius!) Genius in its glowing hour rises 
above all earthly troubles ; but not effectually, 
not permanently. It is a struggle—and we 
have the music of it in the allegro movement. 
Apollo sends him to consult Minerva. Genius 
cannot save a man; he has need of wisdom. 
And would not the andante, if it could be trans- 
lated and congealed into permanent marble, rise 
before us pure and calm and lofty, in terrible 
beauty, Minerva! goddess of Wisdom and 
of heroic Will. 

What can be said of the wonderful music of 
the Scherzo, which comes next, — such impet- 
uous, reckless strength, and yet such weakest 
tenderness, —such restlessness, and yet such 
sure and steady preparation and progress to- 
wards the acme of the whole, the glorious Tri- 





umphal March! It would seem as if the wis- 
dom, which has been.sung, were now to le 
embodied in some glorious deed ; as if the art- 
ist were gathering up his strength to crowd all 
the lesson of his life, resolutely, into one soul- 
satisfying, complete revelation of art; with a 
‘Titan's strength to cast off the weight of the 
ideal which oppressed him, by action as ideal, 
and prove that, with all that Hamlet had, his 
also was the strength which Hamlet had not. 
Playfully and capriciously he dallies awhile in 
the Scherzo as if with sense of abundant riches, 
with the light-hearted consciousness of having 
solved the riddle, yet earnest as before, starting 
and stopping suddenly, resolving and musing 
by turns, in a fever of preparation, yet sure of 
what is coming. He only waits the breeze ; it 
is already rising ; the sails flutter about in all 
directions, until the main current of the air 
shall fill them and decide the course. It is all 
a sort of loose sketching as in preparation fir 
the glorious utterance in art which he has in 
mind, but which has not quite yet taken form. 
How the basses labor and tug in broken efforts ; 
though baffled oft, they carry the point at last, 
for there is abundant strength, and the thing is 
fated, only wait the fulness of time! Hark! 
has not the happy moment arrived? ‘The spe!l 
of inspiration is upon him — a mysterious mur- 
mur comes from the depths of the orchestra — 
then a light tilting movement of the upper me!- 
odies, as if ready to break away, —a swinging 
to and fro of the good ship, with her sails all 
set and filled, while only one rope holds her 
to the land: it snaps! and away she shoots 
triumphantly. It is the march, the magnifice: t 
Finale, which bursts forth in the key of C ma- 
jor, in the full noonday blaze of light, and cai- 
ries with it such a swarming, crowding wealth 
of melodies and harmonies, and moves with 
such a mighty onsweep, that all things open 
before it, and are swept on with it in its wake. 
Again and again, with grander energy and 
richer harmony the theme is repeated ; thoughts 
innumerable keep crowding out, as if the ur- 
containable impulse never could exhaust itself ; 
as if the composer never could get out the 
mighty thought which fired his soul. Again 
and again is the closing chord reiterated, as if 
he stamped upon the ground from very impa- 
tience, as if he could not consent to stop and 
leave so much unsaid. 

And is this all? Ono! the impression which 
Beethoven always leaves upon us is that there 
is more, more! A boundless striving to pro- 
nounce the unutterable, to embrace the infinite, 
is the sentiment of all his music; and the 
hearer, spell-bound, must follow the heaven- 
storming ‘Titan, as far as his strength holds 
out. 

And here I may add words which Bettine re- 
ports Beethoven to have said to her. If he did 
not say it in words, he certainly did repeatedly 
in his music : 

‘¢'The mind,”’ said he, ‘* would embrace all 
thoughts, both high and low, and embody them 
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into one stream of sensations, all sprung from 
simple melody, and without the aid of its 
charms doomed to die in oblivion. This is the 
unity, which lives in my symphonies — num- 
berless streamlets meandering on in endless va- 
riety of shape, but all diverging into one com- 
mon bed. Thus it is I feel that there is an in- 
definite something, an eternal, an infinite to be 
attained ; and although I look upon my works 
with a foretaste of success, yet I cannot help 
wishing, like a child, to begin my task anew, 
at the very moment when my thundering appeal 
to my hearers seems to have forced my musical 








creed upon them, and thus to have exhausted 
the insatiable cravings of my soul after the 
‘ beau ideal.’ ’’ 

And again he said (what seems to contain 
the whole moral of the symphony we have been 
reviewing) : ‘* Would you know the true princi- 
ple on which the arts may be won? It is to 
bow to their immutable terms ; to lay all pas- 
sion and vexation of spirit prostrate at their 
feet, and to approach the divine presence with 
a mind so calm and so void of littleness, as to 
be ready to receive the dictates of Fantasy and 
the revelations of Truth.’’ 


Ar~rer rn eee tv ee 


LENORE. 


BY EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Au, broken is the golden bowl ! 
The spirit flown forever ! 
Let the bell toll !— A saintly soul 
Glides down the Stygian river ! 
And let the burial rite be read — 
The funeral song be sung — 
A dirge for the most lovely dead 
That ever died so young ! 
And, Guy De Vere, 
Hast thou no tear? 
Weep now or nevermore ! 
See, on yon drear 
And rigid bier, 
Low lies thy love Lenore ! 


** Yon heir, whose cheeks of pallid hue 
With tears are streaming wet, 


Sees only, through 
Their crocodile dew, 
A vacant coronet — 


False friends! ye loved her for her wealth 
And hated her for her pride, 
And, when she fell in feeble health, 
Ye blessed her — that she died. 
How shail the ritual, then, be read? 
The requiem how be sung 
For her most wrong’d of all the dead 
That ever died so young? ”’ 


Peccavimus ! 
But rave not thus! 


And let the solemn song 
Go y to God so mournfully that she may feel no wrong ! 


he sweet Lenore 


Hath ‘‘ gone before ”’ 


With young hope at her side, 
And thou art wild 
For the dear child 
That should have been thy bride — 
For her, the fair 


And debonair, 


That now so lowly lies — 
The life still there 
Upon her hair, 

The death upon her eyes. 
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‘¢ Avaunt ! — to-night 
My heart is light — 
No dirge will I upraise, 


But waft the angel on her flight 


With a Pean of old days! 
Let no bell toll ! 
Lest her sweet soul, 


Amid its hallow’d mirth, 


Should catch the note 


As it doth float 


Up from the damned earth — 
To friends above, from fiends below, th’ indignant ghost is riven — 
From grief and moan 


To a gold throne 


Beside the King of Heaven? ’”’ 
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NEWSPAPERS. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


Tue mightiest engine of our day is a News- 
paper. What are armies and treasuries, navies 
and forts, and magazines and foundries, or sen- 
ate-chambers and /aws, in comparison with news- 
papers — where newspapers are free? Of what 
avail are public meetings or combinations, or 
conspiracies, or revolutions indeed, where news- 
papers are not free? 

hey are not so much the organs, or the ex- 
pounders, or reservoirs, as they are the genera- 
tors of public opinion. 

We are a newspaper-people. With us, news- 
papers are the fourth power of the state — or 
rather the first power, swallowing up all other 
powers. ‘They are the president-makers — the 
lawgivers —the judiciary —the supreme ex- 
ecutive — with a pardoning power beyond all 
that was ever claimed for any earthly sove- 
reign. 

What the newspapers of a land like ours 
agree to uphold — becomes thereby established. 
What they combine to denounce — whether in 
morals or in manners, in literature or in sci- 
ence, in law, physic, or divinity, cannot live. 
To be troubled with a bad epitaph after your 
death, is bad enough ; but to be haunted by a bad 
epitaph while you are yet alive and breathing — 
to have it burnt into your forehead — branded 
upon your very door-posts—and literally 
hawked about the streets, and cried by the 
newspaper-boys — that, we take it, isa little too 
bad. Yet newspapers do this continually ; and 
one might as well be buried alive, as offend 
them, unless like Mr. Cooper, he chooses to 
make a fool of himself, by punishing them as 
they deserve. 

Show us a man —or an action —or a law, 
good, bad, or indifferent, which the newspapers, 





banding together, may not make hateful or 
praiseworthy, according to their own good 
pleasure, in the estimation of the great multi- 
tude, who read nothing but newspapers; and 
we will undertake to show you a race of ‘ an- 
thropophagi, or men whose heads do grow be- 
neath their shoulders,’’ just back of the hill 
yonder. 


People so love to see themselves in print ! 
* A book ’s a book although there ’s nothing in ’t.” 


Hence every body rushes into print through the 
newspapers ; and what is still more alarming, 
although everybody knows this, nobody’s faith 
in newspapers would ever appear to be shaken 
—except in matters of fact. A man whose 
opinions upon any subject—even upon the 
times, or the weather, or upon matters and 
things in general, would neither be listened to 
—nor tolerated — much less repeated, if ut- 
tered by the mouth, has only to whip into the 
nearest newspaper-office, and write down, what 
he durst not say aloud for his life, lest he should 
make himself ridiculous forever — under a ficti- 
tious name, or editorially, to find himself quoted 
on ’Change, or perhaps in the halls of legisla- 
tion, before the sun goes down —to the un- 
speakable amusement, not only of the man him- 
self, but of all who knew him best. These 
things are of daily occurrence. We could 
mention a score of prodigies, who have become 
terrible— in spite of themselves — by writing 
anonymously for the newspapers. 

Again — forty-nine fiftieths of all the papers 
in our country, belong to a party; even those 
which pretend to be neutral, are always chang- 
ing with the subscription-list; and speaking 
more or less plainly — now on this side, now 
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on that, and now on both, according to the 
‘* Books.’? And all papers belonging to a party 
are either advocates or partisans ; else the par- 
ty would not acknowledge them, nor even trust 
them within their houses. As advocates or 
partisans, they are of course one-sided — so 
that no man expects the truth of them. And 
when by chance, a newspaper, supposed to be- 
long to a party, ventures to speak above its 
breath of anything questionable in the doings 
thereof; or the simple truth of any man, or of 
any measure, not of its party — itis always be- 
lieved to be turning, and from that hour, is looked 
upon with distrust, and narrowly watched. 

And what is the consequence! A man who 
loves a newspaper for itself — who understands 
its capabilities — who knows, that, by the help 
of newspapers alone, if they are honestly and 
ably carried on, he may educate a family, gets 
afraid of them, and is obliged either to give 
them up altogether, or to confine himself to 
business-papers, which he must have, and can- 
not do without—mere catalogues, shipping 
lists, advertisements, and price-currents — or to 
double and triple the dose, and take newspapers 
on both sides and on all sides — at a prodigious 
waste of time and patience, and money — be- 
fore he can make up his mind whether the chief 
magistrate of the union, with all the heads of 
departments are so many demi-gods or idiots — 
knaves, blockheads or madmen — worthy of a 
treadmill, or a lunatic asylum, or of temples 
and altars: whether they are statesmen or 
blundering schemers — philosophers or visiona- 
ries — orators and reasoners, or clamorous fools, 
who have been qualified for lawgivers by the 
whims of a people— ten thousand times their 
superiors in wisdom, understanding and expe- 
rience. For, to the People, mark you —to the 
very People who have chosen these wretched 
dolts—and garrulous, wheezing, superannu- 
ated zanies — both sides appeal for confirmation 
of what they say; affecting the profoundest 
veneration for the wisdom and honesty of those, 
the very best of whom, when called apart and 
consecrated to the service of their country in 
her halls of legislation, they set down for addle- 
headed nincompoops. 

Luckily for mankind, however, these combi- 
nations among the newspapers rarely happen, 
to any great extent, except for political pur- 
poses—and then !— lo, the changes that have 
taken place in the opinions and policy of our 
general government, upon all the great questions 
of the age within the last five and twenty 
years ;— upon commerce — manufactures — 
taxation — banking — negro-slavery — state- 
rights — and executive power — what are they, 
after all, but a record of newspaper-adjudica- 
tions for the same period ¢ 

On other occasions, where they combine to 
cry up a new actor, or to cry down a new au- 
thor ; to bring about a war; to drive a man 
into a duel by questioning his courage, and then, 
by making mouths at him to get him in- 
dicted ; to disturb John Quincy Adams, or Mr. 





Cooper, the novelist, in their glorious self-com- 
placency ; to establish a reputation for Brand- 
reth, or Swaim, or Mrs. Restall, or Dr. Williams, 
the oculist, or a new razor strop—our only 
safety, as a people, thinking or unthinking, lies 
in the fact, that they never pull together for a 
long time, and that there are upon the average, 
about as many papers of established reputation 
upon the one side as upon the other, of every 
possible question. 

But —the Quarterly Review, Captain Trol- 
lope, and our amiable friend Boz to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding — these newspaper com- 
forts are by no means peculiar to our country 
—although, newspapers here, as everywhere 
else on earth, are essentially characteristic of 
the People, and are no more capable of being 
interchanged than are their laws and customs. 
Our worst papers are no worse than scores to 
be found in England — our best, quite equal to 
the ablest in Great Britain; though, in two or 
three particulars, inferior, while in others they 
are greatly superior, to those of France and 
Germany. ‘The great body of them, con- 
stituting as they do the People’s Library, are 
so essentially American, that they belong to 
our institutions, just as much as our system of 
equal rights, or representation. ‘They are part 
and parcel of Ourselves, and with all their faults, 
have a strong and healthy influence upon the 
public mind. Not that our newspapers are 
what they ought to be — or what they will be, 
after a few years have gone by; but then, they 
are suited to our present wants, they correspond 
with the present condition of our people, and are 
in fact so many maps and charts of the public 
mind — of its ever-shifting currents of opinion 
— of its ever-changing purposes and character 
—of our hopes and our wishes. Would you 
have advertisements of new goods continued 
for a twelvemonth? a list of shipping-intelli- 
gence, or of deaths and marriages, or of auc- 
tion sales stereotyped?, ‘Then why ask of a 
newspaper in this country, that it should retain 
its shape, title, editor, politics or opinions, for 
a single twelvemonth? Where all the elements 
of suciety are in everlasting commotion — 
would you make a landmark of a newspaper ? 
Where the people are the Sovereigns, and the 
newspapers their unquestioned Ministers, would 
you have them follow the fashions, or arrange- 
ments common among a people over sea — our 
elder brethren, if you please — where newspa- 
pers, though powerful for some purposes, are 
powerless for all others — where the more vi- 
gorous and sprightly are forever shaking in their 
shoes, if her majesty’s attorney-general but 
looks hard at them —while the average hum- 
drums of the day never turn to the right nor left, 
for a dozen years upon the stretch ? 

Here, no prosecution could be maintained for 
a slander upon the government, or the heads of 
the government : here, it never enters our heads 
to believe that a newspaper could sow sedition 
or bring the powers that be into contempt — or 
that it is ever worth the while of a great man 
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to appeal to the courts for redress against any, 
even the most wicked and slanderous false- 
hood, circulated to his prejudice. A few 
months, and all these lies are forgotten and 
laughed at for capital jokes ; and even while 
most active, appearing as they always do in 
political papers, they are sure to be disbelieved, 
whether true or false, probable or improbable, 
by at least one half of the whole reading popu- 
lation of the country — and to be credited by 
the other half, conditionally, as it were, until 
the election is over, or the party slandered has 
been chafed or bullied into ‘‘ defining his posi- 
tion.”’ 

Over sea, on the contrary — in that land, 
which we are supposed by the newspaper story- 
tellers, and police-reporters of the day, who 
may happen to find themselves here with their 
passages paid, to have always in our eye; and 
whose fashions in everything —even in news- 
papers —these gentry hold it to be little better 
than high treason for us not to follow blindfold ; 
although —a newspaper may now and then 
venture to charge its anointed sovereign with 
murdering his daughter and poisoning his wife, 
as in the ease of George the Fourth, the prin- 
cess Charlotte, and Caroline of Brunswick ; and 
although at another time, it may go so far as to 
charge one of the blood royal, the Duke of 
Cambridge, for instance, with ever so many 
horrible crimes, murder, among the rest; and 
half the noble houses of the land with bastardy ; 
and although hundreds of the most respectable 
newspapers of the empire, may give the loath- 
some details of such a case as that of Queen 
Caroline — at full length — day after day, and 
week after week ; with all the minute particu- 
lars of Colonel Berkley’s cohabitation with Miss 
Foote, before he married her off to a noble- 
man of high rank —or of Edmund Kean’s 
beastly licentiousness and more beastly love- 
letters — of Harriet Wilson’s amours, and of 
other cases never heard of, nor alluded to in an 
American newspaper — for since the foundation 
of this republic, we have not had so many as 
a dozen trials for crim. con. among people of 
any consideration or standing in society, and no 
case whatever corresponding with those which 
happen daily in and about London, and are re- 
peated in all the London new spapers — Al- 
though these things may happen, have hap- 
pened, and do happen daily, as things of course 
in England, and sumetimes without being fol- 
lowed by prosecution ; — still the law has its 
terrors there, and, on the whole, may be re- 
garded as a wholesome and proper restraint 
upon the newspapers. Setthem above the law 
there — as they are here: enable them to cast 
off all fear—as they do sometimes, finding 
prosecutions profitable, and penalties only a 
cheaper way of advertising —and in no one 
particular are they a single whit more generous 
or truthful, or dignified, or courteous, than the 
basest of ours. Unprincipled blackguards at 
the best, their cowardice and treachery, their 


filthiness and their falsehood are all of a piece. | dailies and high-priced weeklies — then have 





Time was, when, like the French, we had 
but few newspapers; and they were written 
for by the ablest men of the country, without 
pay. At the outbreak of the revolutionary 
war, and after the treaty of eighty-three, up to 
the consummation of their great work, our 
whole literature was a newspaper literature, 
and the strongest minds, and best hearts alive, 
were engaged in wholesome newspaper contro- 
versies that shook the world. ‘The Adamses, 
the Otises, the Franklins, the Hamiltons, the 
Jeffersons, the Madisons, the Jays — were al- 
ways at work upon the public mind, through the 
newspapers. 

And then, after this — up to about the year 
1812, when there were not in the whole of 
these United States, peradventure, so many 
as half a dozen editors employed — proprie- 
tors being their own editors, and almost al- 
ways printers, depending upon gratuitous, 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, upon 
anonymous contributions, and extracts from one 
another to make up their sheets — papers went 
on multiplying over the land, as a mere experi- 
ment in business —a new branch in the book- 
trade or job-printing — till every village in the 
country had its one, two, or three, and some- 
times its half a score of newspapers; most of 
which were never heard of at the end of a 
twelvemonth, when the subscription fell due, 
and patrons were asked for something more 
than their names. 

About this time, editors began to be thought 
of, at a regular salary. Proprietors were com- 
mon enough, who were called editors, and oc- 
easionally wrote a paragraph or a stickfull — or 
perhaps an essay—there was Duane, for ex- 
ample, and Alexander Hanson, and Colman, 
and Major Russell — but there were no editors, 
properly speaking, till about the time of Paul 
Allen’s appearance in Bronson’s United States 
Gazette. 

Since then, although newspapers have mul- 
tiplied like the frogs of Egypt—in worth as 
well as in quantity — they have been gradually 
and steadily growing better. Hardly one of 
the whole two thousand now flourishing — after 
a fashion peculiar to newspapers — within our 
boundaries, would permit such poetry, or such 
prose indeed, to appear in their columns (al- 
ways excepting political papers and quack ad- 
vertisements) as made up the larger part of our 
best magazines and book-literature, forty years 
ago. 

Two thousand newspapers! Let us see what 
they cost our people, and how good a penny- 
worth they get for their money. 

Suppose each paper to have upon the average, 
one thousand subscribers — an estimate below 
the truth, if we consider the present price of 
the most popular ; hardly a fourth part of what 
they were a dozen years ago; let us take for 
their average cost to the reader, three dollars a 
year, including postage, a moderate computa- 
tion, gertainly, when we take into view the 
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we, for the yearly cost of each newspaper, 
which somebody must pay for, the wronged 
printer, the wronged type-founder, or the 
wronged paper-maker, no less a sum than three 
thousand dollars. This, multiplied by two 
thousand, the total number of newspapers pub- 
lished in our country, (Vattemar collected spe- 
cimens of more than that number,) gives a 
grand total of six millions of dollars for the 
yearly cost of this fourth estate to the Ameri- 
can people! Add the time wasted with news- 
papers — and the tax would be trebled. And 
then, what becomes of these newspapers ? — 
Of the five hundred millions of copies, at least, 
circulating over the whole length and breadth 
of the land, at the rate of more than a million 
and a half per day, forty-nine fiftieths perish 
with the going down of the sun. Notone ina 
thousand, or perhaps in ten thousand, is to be 
found alive at the end of a week —and before 
a month is over, the only copy on earth, must 
be looked for on the proprietor’s file, or in the 
hands of a collector. 

And yet, with all this worthlessness and 
waste, who that knows their true value, would 
venture to say that newspapers cost this coun- 
try more than they are worth? People read 
newspapers who read nothing else. People 
read newspapers when and where they read 
nothing else. ‘To the great body of our men, 
women and children, a newspaper is a dra- 
ma of the universe. ‘To call it the Wor.p, or 
the Times, or the GLose, or the Sun, is by no 
means to overstate its value in their eyes. ‘T'o 
them it is the only Wortp they are acquainted 
with ; a Sun, without which they and their 
families, would grope in darkness forever. Of 
the Times, either in the old world or the new, 
what know they, but by the help of the news- 
papers? They have no books beyond the Bible, 
an almanac, or a stray ‘Thomas-a-Kempis, or 
Josephus, or a tattered copy of Noah Webster’s 
Third Part—and how would they be able to 
guess at the doings of the rest of the world — 
at the rise and fall of empire — the condition of 
Europe —or the progress of knowledge — ay, 
or of what their own rulers were doing for 
them, but for the newspapers? ‘There are ten 
millions of people in these United States, who 
never heard of the invasion of Russia, nor the 
overthrow of Napoleon — nor of Napoleon him- 
self—except through the newspapers; and 
who, at this hour, but for the newspapers, 
would not know that such a man ever existed, 
to say nothing of the ten thousand sceptred 
shadows, that have appeared and disappeared 
upon the thrones of the world within the last 
half century. 

Do our newspapers cost us too much, then, 
even at this price ! 

But perhaps it may be said — the reason why 
your people have no books, is because they 
have so many newspapers; and newspapers 
wont keep. 

Worthy of profound consideration. But for 
our newspapers, it may be, that our people 





would have libraries of their own — family 
libraries — bequeathable from sire toson. The 
merchant of New York, or Philadelphia, or 
New Orleans, where they are still more ex- 
travagant, who takes half a dozen daily papers 
—and multitudes are they who take a dozen or 
twenty — pays at least sixty dollars a year, and 
with postages, about seventy-five. Let him 
continue this for twenty yeais, and he will 
have expended fifteen hundred dollars, which, 
with the accumulated interest, will amount at 
the end of that time, to about two thousand dol- 
lars — sufficient to purchase a library iarge 
enough and good enough for any household pur- 
pee And what has he to show for this? 
othing. 

Yet more ; newspaper reading, to the busy 
man, whose time is money, and to whom good 
books and maps, and large libraries are accessi- 
ble, is the idlest of all reading. It is in fact 
such an undeniable waste of time, that men of 
business in our large cities — like editors — 
never think of reading a newspaper ; or if they 
de, are never to be caught in the fact. You 
might as well hope to catch a physician taking 
his own medicines, or a vintner drinking his 
own wines, or a lawyer pleading his own 
cause. 

After all, therefore, what is to be done? 
That newspapers in this country are not what 
they ought to be, is true. ‘That they are alto- 
gether too numerous and tov worthless — taking 
them together, in the lump, notwithstanding a 
hundred exceptions — that in most cases they 
are alike ruinous to the proprietors and the pa- 
per-maker, wearisome to the reader and exhaust- 
ing to the hearer —is also true. ‘That a much 
wiser application of money and time might be 
made, by men of business and of leisure, in the 
neighborhood of books and libraries, than they 
now make under pretence of informing them- 
selves and their families, is alsotrue. But what 
of that — what of allthis? If the question to be 
decided is, whether we shall have our two 
thousand newspapers, with al] their faults, at 
the expense of twenty millions a year, if you 
please, instead of six; or no newspapers — 
or even a system of newspapers like that of 
any other people upon earth, even of that peo- 
ple who are held up to us so modestly by one 
of themselves, for a pattern, beyond which and 
above which, it were vain to think of going, 
then say we, give us owr American newspa- 
pers! — for the same reason that we would 
cry, give us our equal distribution of wealth, 
of learning, or of intelligence, of political pow- 
er, of rights and duties — of air and water — 
with no overgrown capitalists in either. 

But is there no help for the evils that are ac- 
knowledged to exist in our newspaper-system ? 
Must the whole be torn up by the roots — or 
must we leave it untouched — unprofaned — 
till it overspreads the whole land with its rank - 
and frightful luxuriance? For ourselves, we 
hope much in this matter. Our newspapers 
are wonderfully improved within the last dozen 
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years. Still greater changes are in progress. | and respectable ; fewer in number, but ten thou- 
Magazines are still to do the work of newspa- | sand times worthier to be held in remembrance, 
pers, in a department which, on account of | and to be found in the workshops and about the 
their convenience and cheapness, they have | fire-sides of the people —-* where they have 


hitherto monopolized; and newspapers are to | heretofore held undisturbed possession. 
But of these things more hereafter. 


extend themselves into new departments of 
science and the arts, and to become profitable 











SONG. 


J BY HENRY PETERS. 


1. 

O, moonlight deep and tender, 
A year and more agone, 
Your mist of golden splendor 

On my betrothal shone ! 


Il. 
O, elmleaves dark and dewy, 
The very same ye seem ; 
The cool wind trembles through ye, 
And blissfully ye gleam ! 


III. 
O, river dim with distance, 
Flow thus forever by ; 
A part of my existence 
Within your heart doth lie! 


Iv. 
O, stars, ye saw our meeting, 
Two beings and one soul, 
Two hearts so madly beating 
To mingle and be whole ! 


v. 
O, happy night, deliver 
Her kisses back to me, 
Or keep them all, and give her 
A happy dream of me! 
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DREAM-LOVE. 


BY I. B. WRIGHT. 





* For several virtues 
Have I liked several women, never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she had 
And put it to the foil.” 


“Seems? madam, nay it is: I know not seems — 
For I have that within which passes show.” 


Turse are desultory leaves from my jour- | is embodied in those two short words. 


Tempest. 


Hamlet. 


How 


nal —and are of necessity the hasty transcripts | much of disappointed aspiration, of fruitless hope 
of passages of feeling and emotion out of my | —how much of broken plans and unsupplied 
actual life. Jama poor painter—whata world | needs—how much of misery and how much 
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of happiness. ‘This world hath been the hull 
of many joys and priceless delights, but it hath 
also had its severe privations and its weary tasks. 

The poor moth which hath just burned its 
filmy wings in the flame of my candle, and 
fallen a sacrifice to its love for the beautiful 
hath often seemed a true type of my own life. 
Thus have I fluttered around this one great 
luminous idea — Art — in its light, is joy — but 
in its flame, death. 

To say that nature hath shapen me for an 
artist, is to say——that the sensibility of my or- 
ganization renders me susceptible to many a 
jar, which those of colder temperament and of 
harsher senses call morbidness and dreaming. 
But for all this, I could not live without this 
sensibility, for out of it grow refined and lofty 
feelings and senses of beauty, deprived of which, 
this world would be a blank. Nature hath so 
counterbalanced pain with pleasure, and re- 
wards with trials, that I have now learned to 
believe that every seeming evil is but the rough 
bark of an actual good. ‘l’o my surprise, this 
conviction has given a perfume to many a nau- 
seous weed. 

I am a dreamer — well, scoff not at me — our 
dreams are the best and truest portion of our 
life — and you too, who pride yourself on being 
a plain matter of fact man, are the greatest 
dreamer of the two. Our hopes are dreams, 
our plans are dreams—our thoughts are 
dreams — love is a dream—life is a dream — 
and sin a blindness without dreams. You think 
you are better than 1— well —I know that if 
you have no dreams, I would not take your 
world for the wealth of Ormus and Ind. Of this 
inward life of dreams, I shall now give you a 
heliotype. 

Our acts and outward expressions are but 
weak symbols of that inner life, which under- 
lies them and sends the vital sap through every 
motion and thought and deed. How little of 
our life we tell; how little can we fashion. 
The conflicts of emotion and passion with judg- 
ment and resolution—the sudden flashes of 
hope that the imagination congeals into facts — 
the tampering with desires —the dallying with 
doubtful purposes and impulses — the air-castles 
and day-dreams in which our wishes shape 
themselves — these are our real life and these 
are never told. One word has often opened to 
us a world; one act has set the whole moral 
and intellectual mechanism in motion; one 
thought has condensed into a moment the ex- 
perience of years. Mahomet’s dream did not 
globe into a minute, more of life, than every one 
has known in the same space of time. But these 
things we never tell. Our hours of anguish and 
tribulation under the shadow of night, none 
know who see us smiling in the day. One owes 
it to society and to his neighbor not to bring his 
sorrows into the glare of life. ‘*Go and see 


Carlin the harlequin,’ said a physician to a 
patient who had consulied him to obtain a 
remedy for morbid sorrow and hypochondria. 
** Alas, ] am that unhappy man,”’ said he. 





The turning points of our existence occur 
often suddenly, and exhibit themselves to no 
eye. Even we ourselves do not foresee that 
this or that simple act may be to us a life-long 
influence. There come to us sudden revelations, 
and then long barren intervals. Our life contains 
a thousand imagined lives, which are as true as 
those we actually live. One train of ideas and 
feelings may exist and modify our being for 
months and years, and our life may be double — 
the actual which is seen of men—the ideal 
which works in our own soul. So Goethe 
called his autobiography, ‘‘ truth and fiction out 
of my life,’? knowing well that both were actual 
and could not be separated in a true account of 
his inward experience. 

I have taken from my journal, these almost 
continuous pages. ‘They reveal a life, which 
had no external act or expression, but which 
grew day after day, silently, and then decayed. 





May 25th. — To night is a mild spring night. 
Towards evening I took my usual stroll. The 
trees are budding and bursting into tender leaves ; 
the grass is fresh and delicate, and those vaguely 
passing days of spring have come again. Some- 
how it seems to me as if the heart of man re- 
cognised the arrival and passage of the seasons ; 
and inwardly became obedient to that law of 
nature, by which nature tenders its foliage and 
greenness to spring, its luxuriance to summer, 
its fruitage and accomplishment to autumn, 
and then withdrawing into itself in the winter, 
stands calm and still, and hath no outward 
glory. As the spring blossoms are wooed out 
of the harsh bark by the soft spring air — so 
from the soul swarm forth in these spring days 
a thousand vague hopes and promises and de- 
sires, which cluster around us. In summer 
comes the stillness of repose and the exhausted 
luxuriance of feeling ; in autumn the perfecting 
of our plans, and the maturing of our hopes to a 
definite purpose ; and in winter the thoughtful 
elaboration and the patient investigation of the 
intellect and imagination. 

The orange sunset streamed athwart the 
river, which lay calm and deepened into glory 
with its light. ‘The clouds stretched in purplish 
bars across the horizon, and over them and be- 
tween the pale chalcedony of the upper sky, 
lay a yellowish green sea of tender light —all 
was misty and beautiful, and incited reverie. I 
strolled along twirling my cane and now and 
then striking a stone from my path. I grew 
sadder as the twilight faded and the thought 
grew up within me, that of all the many who 
smiled and bowed around me, no one kind true 
heart beat forme. I knew not one that loved 
me. Nothing did I see but that cold and glitter- 
ing smile which society teaches us. Between 
the trees in the park the multitude was swarm- 
ing, like ants that the warm sun brings forth. 
Looking down the long vista I beheld their 
parti-colored dresses mingling together in 
motley groups, passing and repassing, and 
weaving living chains between the intervening 























trees. Here aring of children gathered around 
one of the stationary seats leaning upon their 
hoops, there a pair of sauntering lovers from 
whose hearts the spring wooed forth new hopes, 
and there the even pace of stern-browed men, 
who had crept out of their working cells into the 
warm evening. Now a shout of laughter or a 
loud whoop came from the not less wild hearts 
of boys, and now the slow rolling wheel of a 
barouche came rattling by. aces of all sorts 
were to be seen—old and young—sad and 
gay —the lawyer and the maid-servant — the 
beggar and the fashionable lady — merit in rags 
— folly in fine clothes — giggling girls and non- 
sensical fiatterers beside them—so the world 
oes. 

All day long I have been painting on my 
group of children, and when | walked out it 
was with the purpose of studying the young 
faces which I was sure to see. One must al- 
ways have an aim, even in his amusements, and 
this habit of art I do not doff when I leave my 
room. Isat myself down on one of the stationary 
seats to watch the motions and expressions of a 
group of children who were playing beside me. 
Every one of them made me ashamed of my 
day’s work — every one of them possessed that 
unity and harmony for which I had been toiling 
in vain. I could only see how measurelessly 
above artis nature. I could only think of the 
many slow steps with which art strives to build 
up that certainty and truth of expression, which 
nature makes to vibrate over the face incessantly. 
Who could paint the broken varying transpa- 
rent bloom upon that child’s cheek, that comes 
and goes like the breathing of a colored wind? 
There I sat an hour studying and pining at the 
inability of my pencil fitly to embody that which 
my eye could see in every face. A kind nature 
blessed me, however, yet a sigh remained at 
last in the bottom of my heart, like the dregs at 
the bottom of the wine glass, when | thought 
of the distance, which intervened between the 
thought and the thing —the conception and its 
accomplishment. 

I was thus sitting — half dreamily and pon- 
dering these things, when I heard L——’s kind 
voice behind me. He touched me on the shoul- 
der, and said — 

‘* What are you thinking of! how sad you 
look ; come, get up and go home with me to tea.”’ 

He put his arm within mine, and we strolled 
along together. Whata bright, happy fellow he 
is! We talked about all sorts of things and I 
soon was in a perfectly ridiculous mood. How 
can I help lingering o’er every little act and 
word that then occurred! What a white and 
sunny fleck was I to see upon this motley life! 
And yet so unconcious of what was to happen, 
and in so foolish a mood was I, that I cannot 
cease wondering at the whole affair. 

When we entered his parlor, I saw that there 
were two persons present. Mrs. L. recognised 
me and spoke instantly. ‘The other person stood 
with her back towards me, half leaning over the | 
marble pier-table and holding up in her hand a | 
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small green glass which contained some violets 
and lilies of the valley. As soon as Mrs. L. 
spoke, she turned round upon me a pair of large 
dark eyes. I cannot account for my sensations, 
but I declare to God, I felt the whole world 
swim before me. I struggled in vain to speak, 
stammered, blushed, then stepped back over a 
cricket which nearly threw me down. I then sat 
down, but I was perfectly distracted — said no, 
when I should have said yes, and I believe made 
a complete fool of myself. I could not take my 
eyes off from that soft mild face, that was before 
me. Myeyes wandered over her lithe, graceful 
person. I watched the evening air stir and 
dally with those ringlets of brownish golden hair, 
which were disparted from her clear temples, 
and those still, deep eyes seemed to hold me 
with a magic spell. Her complexion was clear 
and slightly touched with color, and madonna 
like in its calm, pensive cast. A bluish ribbon 
was banded across her head, and in it was wreath- 
ed one of the lily’s pagoda of white bells. She 
said nothing, but looked out of the window and 
watched the passers-by, for a time, and then 
left the room. My whole mind and soul went 
with her. We sat talking an hour— we drank 
our tea, and still she came not. At last, the door 
opened and some one entered — it was she —I 
felt my heart palpitate—she spoke—and a 
thrill went over me, like a wind’s breath over the 
surface of a still lake. What a charm there is 
in a musical voice —lI felt that it was all over 
with me again. Yes, I am again drifting out 
upon that unknown sea. What should she be 
to me orltoher! ‘To-morrow, and this dream, 
like a thousand others, will be nothing to me. 

We sat without a light in the dusk of this 
mild May evening. I could not see her face, 
and she but seldom spoke. But when she did 
speak, the whole room grew full of music and 
the darkness melted away. She was like the 
girl in the fairy tale from whose lips pearls and 
diamonds dropped with every word. Yetit was 
not what she said —I do not remember a word 
of her conversation — but there was some magic 
with which she charmed me. ‘There without 
sight we sat and she wove about me a silver 
net, and bore me hither and thither as the 
wind bears acloud. She moved her lips, and 
the senseless dumb air that wandered about the 
room, seemed alive, and like an invisible bird to 
sing its pleasant songs to me. ‘This was too 
much. I jumped up, said a hasty good-by, and 
groped out of the room. ‘The cool breeze was 
delicious —I beat my forehead and ran at full 
speed down the street. I have just come home 
and written all this down. How flat it is! 





May 26th. — All this morning I have been 
painting, and never have ceased from the beguil- 
ing of that last night’s voice. Fool that I am! 
How busy has my fancy been. Yet, could I 
help it, if a thousand day-dreams flocked around 
me, and bedecked and glittered luminously round 
my way, like the phosphoric sparkles that I so 
often have watched flashing from the keel of a 
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boat at night— if I framed long conversations, 
during which, I forgot almost to paint—if I 
dreamed of gurgling brooks traversing the thick 
gloom of a noon-shaded wood, while we lay 
upon the sward and read together, or dallied 
with the summer noons —if [ remembered our 
everlasting sea, and thought when we stood 
there together, how we would feel and speak, as 
we saw the rolling surf plunge all along the 
shelving sand. If I imagined this and a thou- 
sand other scenes, was it my fault? Moving to 
this inward sense, my hand could not but be 
successful, and I never painted better, only I 
have made the female figure look like her, 
and I see that last night has modified all my 
picture. 

Where can she have been that I never saw 
her before? All this evening I walked about 
hoping to meet her. I now shall read myself 
to sleep with Leigh Hunt’s story of Rimini. 





May 27th.— What a delicious story is the 
story of Rimini! I read it until my eyelids 
drooped, and I fell asleep — but my dream was 
as matter-of-fact, as if all poetry had been wiped 
away from the earth. I had hoped that I should 
dream of her, but owing to an overstraining of 
my mind upon one thought, the reaction induced 
an utter forgetfulness. Hazlitt says, that he don’t 
believe he ever loved, because he never dreamed 
of the person that he thought he loved by day. 
Dreams seem to be a mirage of the whole spirit- 
ual landscape — our experience lifted out of the 
actual world on to a more airy platform, and are 
but the foreshortened shadows of our hopes. Our 
life of dreams seems to hang like the clouds 
between heaven and earth, and is as easily dis- 
pelled. Gleams of a higher world interfenetrate 
and interfuse the facts of this. It seems at times 
as if a thousand mad shuttles were weaving tang- 
led flowers and grotesque arabesques, into a 
tissue of Gobelin tapestry. Our dreams at least 
reveal our nature—for stupid persons will be 
stupid even asleep, and genius then runs its wild- 
est vagaries. What absurd consequences we 
draw from the most simple premises — what ab- 
surd premises we assume to draw the wisest in- 
ferences. How singularly the old and the new, 
the true and the false, the ridiculous and the 
sorrowful are blended together. How many 
paths stretch away into void and vague nothing- 
ness, how many sudden turnings there are that 
change all thingsinamoment! ‘To this phantas- 
magoria of our dream-life, all works of fancy 
appeal —all the grotesque and supernatural, 
are therein first suggested; and our Arabian 
nights—our Hoffman’s Phantasie-Stiicke — 
our Calibans and Ariels— would mean nothing 
to us if we did not dream. People who do not 
dream, therefore, do not relish these freaks of 
the imagination and find fairy stories very dull 
and uninteresting. Gothic architecture, with its 
endless vagaries of form, its constantly deviating 
outline, its grinning masks and croquets, its ara- 
besques and painted windows, might perhaps be 





called the organized dream in the long sleep of 

the middle ages. 

_Imust make to myself a life of dreams, and 

live it with her for my companion as in the 

oa which Bulwer tells in the Pilgrims of the 
ine. 





May 31st.—I have for five days sought in 
vain to meet her. Perhaps she isill. Perhaps 
we shall never meet again. Perhaps, our two 
souls have been once drawn together by some 
chance, only to be torn apart forever. I have 
walked up-and down the park, but could not see 
her. In this wild labyrinth of society with its 
thousands intricacies, there seems to be but one 
clue, and that is love. She is seated like fair 
Rosamond in her bower, and I am wandering 
bewildered in the surrounding woods. 





June 3d.—To-night should be marked with 
chalk. I went to make a call upon one of my 
friends, when upon entering the room this hap- 
py vision again met my sight. It was as if the 
moon rose suddenly over the dark sea. She 
was sewing. ‘The light from the centre lamp fell 
upon her negligently graceful figure, as she bent 
forward intently engaged upon her work. I sat 
opposite and gazed at those soft downcast lids, 
which now and then she uplifted, letting a soft 
gush of light stream over me. She bowed 
coldly, and I was forced to talk to my friend, 
who, quite unfortunately, wished my opinion 
upon some drawing he had just made, and 
asked me concerning some pictures which I had 
seen. I heartily wished they both had been in 
China. At first I could not constrain my atten- 
tion to the subject — but talked at random and 
confusedly, but as soon as I perceived that I 
had attracted her attention, an inspiration 
seemed to flow over me, and I poured forth a 
stream of excited if not judicious remarks. 
Still she sat cold as a marble statue ; sometimes 
a faint smile dawned upon her lips, whenever I 
was especially enthusiastic, but vanished in a 
moment. Ah! could I but have excited her to 
say anything. No, she cares nothing for me, 
and I might as well crush this feeling in its in- 
ception. ‘There sat I with a fire raging in my 
heart, and she was calm and unmoved as if she 
had been alone. Soon some one called for her. 
She put on her bonnet, smiled, and was gone. 
My enthusiasm dropped to the freezing point in 
a moment. I could not make a connected sen- 
tence, but sat pondering all sorts of nonsense. 
True she had scarcely spoken — but there is an 
insensible mesmerism in the presence of one we 
love. ‘They lend a sense of happiness to the 
rudest scene. After she was gone the place 
was a blank. It was as if the moon had gone 
down, and all around there was the restless 
sighing of the wind, and the heavy surging of 
the sea. I have just come home. 

I am now sitting alone in my room. It is 
past midnight. Leaning upon my hand and 
looking down from my window, over beyond the 


city I behold the line of the far receding hills and 
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the dark melancholy blue of the creeping river, 
that winds like a snake among the gloomy 
outskirts. Beneath me are the countless roofs of 
the city—the narrow walled-up streets over 
which a dreary and monotonous stillness hangs. 
At intervals, this silence is broken by the foot- 
steps of some belated wanderer, whose heels 
clatter on the pavement and resound up the de- 
serted courts. Then again all is still. Here and 
there dotted among this mass of brick gleams 
a silent lamp, and scattered around on the sub- 
urbs glow a few sullen furnaces. The toil and 
bustle of day are over. Hard hands are moveless 
as the infant’s. ‘The thousands of strong men, 
who ply their busy trades, who sweat and toil, 
who struggle and face poverty, lie powerlessly 
asleep. Vice and virtue, sin, shame and inno- 
cence, power, and weakness are shaded by the 
dreamy wings of night, and the happy and mis- 
erable, only divided by their narrow brick walls, 
inhale alike the fragrance of slumber. Only 
the few wake —those whom pain and poverty 
have wrung — those whom the poisonous sting 
of remorse has pierced —those who plot evil 
deeds, that the eye of day may not look upon. 
Even where wretchedness and shame and brutal 
passion cower and huddle in their cellars, comes 
down the blessing of sleep. ‘The stars watch 
calmly over this great living population. ‘The 
strong dark silhouette of the church tower lifts 
itself athwart the western sky, and the bell 
strikes one. 

Iam alone—alone! Ah! could I but feel that 
she was thinking of me, could | but know that 
she was looking at that star that now is waning 
in the thick damp atmosphere that clogs the 
horizon—that one thought were happiness. 
What is this loneliness — what is this separa- 
tion? If we but loved, there were no distance, 
though a thousand miles intervened. Doubt 
and distrust are separation. Here underneath 
this roof of heaven she sleeps. I invoke upon 
her happy dreams. Ah if this wish could but 
wander to her, and brood over her, and bless her. 
Surely the kind wishes and thoughts of others 
for us do not pass away forever, but linger to 
gladden us insensibly. Perhaps they are the 
scent in the atmosphere, which makes us at times 
rejoice without apparent cause. ‘These winged 
messengers sent forth from one living soul can- 
not be wholly lost. She sleeps. Ah! under 
what a wide serene chamber, with those soft 
feathery cloud draperies, those tender gleam- 
ings of lambent light, which fleet and pass like 
the glancing of an angel’s wings across the 
western sky, and those gently breathing winds 
that fan our cheeks. O, night how peaceful 
thou art, how solemn, how full of lofty dreams 
and vague forms, and serious thoughts, and un- 
controllable yearnings ! 

I strive as in a sea of feelings. I could weep, 
so craving is my soul and so unsatisfied. Come, 
blessed sleep ! 





June 6th. — How entirely have I domestica- 
ted an idea, which after all may be but imagi- 
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nary. Again have I been building air-castles, 
and while I painted grew happy with my idle 
fancies. 1 must now go to walk. 

I have seen her. Oh what shall lsay? How 
shall I speak? Did I not feel an electric thrill 
fly over me, and run through every branching 
vein in this human tree, when I saw her far-off 
figure? Did not a sudden illumination stream 
into my soul, like the morning falling athwart 
the long aisles of a cathedral? O, sweet flower 
in my bosom! I cannot, cannot write. There 
are no words. I cannot be calm, for my whole 
being is stirred to its very centre. 

Shall we ever sit together and read these 
words of passion? What a vista does this one 
question open ! 





June 10th. — Yes, I am like that vessel, which 
the invisible wind bears away from its harbored 
port into the open sea. Bat where am I sailing, 
what port shall I reach? Why trouble myself 
toask? None of us can tell where the next year 
or tven the next day will find him— and if a 
thought makes us happy, why scrutinize and 
speculate upon its consequences. Let us rather 
grasp hold of the present moment and extract 
from it its essence, and let the future take care 
of itself. ‘The doing of one’s duty is, after all, 
the doing what lies next to us, and our pleasure 
also lies close beside us, or nowhere. Blessed 
be these thoughts and feelings that make us 
happy, though the world sneer at them and call 
them idle fancies. 

Frank and Harry called in this morning at my 
studio, if | may thus dignify my painting-room. 
Frank said one figure looked like her. They 
began to discuss her. ‘‘ She’s such a fool,’’ 
said Frank, “‘and so cold.” ‘‘ No matter for 
that,’’ answered Harry, ‘‘ you ’Il allow that she 
is handsome.’’ ‘* So, so, yes,’’ was the reply. 
‘Did you ever hear her sing?” turning to me. 
‘‘7 must say she sings well.’’ ‘‘ Sings well,’’ 
cried Frank, ‘‘she sings like an angel.”’ 
‘* Perhaps so, but I don’t know how they sing, I 
never was introduced to any of them. Come, go 
with us to L’s to-night, she ’ll be there, and we ’Il 
make her sing for you. Will you go?”’ ** Yes.”’ 

Some of these words had swords in them, but 
some were pleasant. I will go. 

Midnight. It was half past eight when I 
entered L’s parlor. There were eight or ten 
persons there. I cast a hurried glance around, 
and saw that she was engaged in conversation 
with Frank. I was pounced upon by that very 
disagreeable Miss Bb — who would insist on dis- 
cussing my picture of Genevieve with me. I 
wished I had been in the bottomless pit, before 
I had ever painted it. ‘* Now Mr. W.,” said 
she, ‘‘ what do you think of Retzsch, does 
he not draw sweetly? Have you ever looked 
over these outlines of Flaxman’s? I suppose 
of course you have. ‘They are beautiful, are 
they not? Not so beautiful as Retzsch’s. 
Do’nt you think sot What a sweet creature 
Retzsch is. There, that’s sweet, pretty. Such 
a perfect figure as that is of Romeo’s. But 
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what a dreadful creature that nurse is.’’ ‘* Yes 
ma’am, all bores are.’’ ‘*‘ Why how funny you 
are!” ‘*AmI?” And with this foolish stuff 
she annoyed me for a full hour. 

Then, however, I heard a rustling and move- 
ment, and looking up, found that she was going 
to the piano. Frank winked at me. ‘‘ Ach 
Gott” how beautiful she was! ‘The astral 
lamp stood before her, shedding its softened light 
upon her smooth fair temples through a ground- 
glass shade. She took off her gloves, preluded 
a moment, and then began to play the low puls- 
ing symphony of Beethoven’s Adelaide. ‘Then 
her voice issued forth, like the swelling of a 
breeze in a musical atmosphere. Soft, mellow, 
rich and deep it gushed forth and drew the tears 
out of my brain. I heard the melancholy lone- 
liness of the opening strains, the longing and 
impatience as the passion gathered force, the 
swaying and beating of the soul sliding gently 
into a delicious reverie whenever the images of 
blessed hours and scenes swarmed forth. Then 
the quick time-change, and the strain taken up 
in a more wayward, hopeful and impetuous 
spirit, throbbing with excitement and struggling 
with its recollections and memories. And then 
the exhaustion of passion breathing itself away 
in long sighings after the beloved name — Ade- 
laide. I had forgotten the room, and the com- 
pany, and all, and was enveloped in a dizzy 
dream of swarming feelings, when she finished. 
I could not speak again. Miss B. had no such 
ideas and emotions. She immediately began 
again. ‘* How pretty! is that Bellini, he is so 
sweet. Do you like German music? It is pret- 
ty to be sure, but some of it is very doleful.’’ 
At last I got rid of her, and went over to the 
other part of the room, where I knew that I 
should find some sympathy, and began to talk 
of Beethoven. I dared not address her. I 
began to fear lest she should not understand 
me and should make some foolish remark ; I 
tried to dispossess myself of the feeling, but 
could not. Frank was laughing with her too, 
and I could not gather up the courage. Fool 
that Iwas! Here I lost the best opportunity 
in the world for gaining an acquaintance with 
her. 

That song! how it took me up and wafted 
me into Elysium, —and while I listened to the 
rising and falling, and the recurring swell of 
her melodious voice, dim senses of delight 
swarmed over my soul. Ever and anon the tones 
of the voice stopped, as a fluttering bird settles 
for a moment on the surging ocean; and then 
the accompaniment came in with its struggling 
modulations and elear delicious changes ; and 
then uplifting itself again from the swelling sea 
of harmonies, soared the melody aloof, now ea- 
gerly beating the opposing blast with its heavy 
wings, and now sailing along smoothly and 
evenly in the casual lulling of the winds of pas- 
sion. Could I help it if the tears gathered in 
my eyes, and thick unutterable feelings crowded 
around my heart? Ohno. It was as if a con- 


stant breeze shook the dew-drops from the in- 





visible tree that stood in the garden of my soul. 

What was I fit for after this! Music always 
makes me mad. This shapeless world which it 
invokes, which yet is full of serene and luminous 
images, of Elysian scenes, of gorgeous and 
fantastic creations, of measureless expanses, of 
ever shifting panoramas, of the terrible and 
grotesque, of the calm and gentle, which afflicts 
me with the lonely void of secret grief, which 
inflames me with the wildest fires of unutterable 
passion. All this, and this is scarce a part of 
what it opens to me, makes me mad. Yes, 
those walls that hem us in, are then broken 
down, and the loosened soul wanders in its 
dreams to places of which it can bear no report. 
Those faces clothed in smiles, those serene im- 
ages of love and peace, those illimitable and 
unexplored realms of beauty, which come and 
go, like the figures on the tapestried curtain 
that the night wind moves—alas! I cannot 
speak it. 

Then I sat down to talk of Beethoven, that 
vast irregular gothic genius of our own age, he 
who has built great cities out of the invisible 
air, who hath laid snares for the senses and 
woven our sympathies and passions into inextri- 
cable tangles, and who has created a world out of 
nothing. His is no imitation of outward nature, 
but a constant revelation of the inward life. I 
seem to behold Handel like a lofty and transpa- 
rent iceberg, on which the sun weaves a thou- 
sand prismatic hues, and which moves onward 
in calm beauty and irresistible force, but Beetho- 
ven is restless, vast, and inquiet like a water- 
spout in the centre of the ocean, which draws 
the clouds down to the bosom of its waters, 
and whirls the wild sea into the clouds. The 
spirit which lies at the heart of all he writes, is 
the craving for that which is not, and the strug- 
gle to unite the impossible with the actual. His 
melodies are groping and fitful, full of tears and 
longing, and not steady, uniform and conclusive 
like those of Handel. Now I feel so wild that 
I can say nothing about him. Now I can write 
no more. While talking thus I forgot her, un- 
til glancing up, I saw her take leave and then I 
came away and am now sitting here alone. 





June 11th. — Painting again as usual, and 
the whole day passed without incident. I made 
a sketch of her to-day as she looked while sing- 
ing last night. ‘Those heavy eyelids fringed 
with their dark lashes, which shaded those 
downcast eyes, that mild forehead, those thick 
ringlets of chestnut gold, and that swan neck 
have haunted my memory ever since. 

Upon getting up to find some verses, I hap- 
pened to cross several old fragments of draw- 
ings and verses and scraps of various kinds, 
which attracted me, and after turning them over 
for a few minutes, my attention became so en- 
tirely engaged, that I forgot my project of copy- 
ing the verses. ‘Thus | sat a full half hour, 
immersed in an old life of passion, of which 
there are only left fragments floating here and 
there, like the scattered and broken spars of a 
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foundered vessel. So strange it is to renew 
one’s memories and imbue oneself in the faded 
garment of a worn out feeling. Yet this always 
gives me a most disagreeable, and almost nau- 
seated sensation ; and after reading over these 
fragments, I felt just ready to burn up all that 
I ever wrote or painted, and to give myself 
wholly to a practical and matter-of-fact pursuit, 
in which no scope should be afforded to fancy 
or feeling. Now too I am sick to death of this 
whole matter, and a walk perhaps may invigo- 
rate me. 





June 13th.— Ah the pleasures and pains of 
a painter’s life! And yet, what should I do 
without my art. Good God, if I should ever 
lose my eyesight ; if this pictured world should 
ever fade away from my vision, and become a 
blank, if these friendly and endless forms, and 
these intertwining vagaries of color and shadow 
— if all visible motion and all distance, if sun- 
set and the mysteries of smiles and expressions 
should all be taken from me, what would life 
be but a prolonged curse. 1 cannot think how 
life could be endured, imprisoned as it were in 
this sullen dark chamber which never 


* Ray of the sun lets in, or of the moon.” 


With a deadly black wall built up before me 
which no force could beat down, with all my 
fancies and images and thoughts set in darkness, 
as the stars in the back ground of a fathomless 
night — and this for a painter! It were as if 
the moon, when it lay in the dark cone of our 
night, should find no sun to smile upon it. We 
too, in our dark cone of life must find in our 
Art the reflection and embodyment of that mys- 
terious and ideal light, which lies beyond our 
gaze. Oh! how adventurous, how beset with 
danger is the artist’s life. Crack but this crys- 
tal mirror of the eye, and his life is shivered 
into dust. We weave our own rope by which 
we suspend ourselves over an awful abyss, even 
as the eiderdown hunters; the rope strands 
split, crackle asunder, and we are gone. Yes, 
we speed over a thin crust of ice, beneath 
which whirls an awful gulf of despair and 
destruction. ‘To pause, is to risk all ; we have 
the staff of hope, and the swifter we go, the 
safer we are. 








June 16th.—I passed and repassed her to- 
night in my walk. She was with a stranger, 
and I could not join her. I looked around as | 
passed her the last time, and saw her throw 
away a rosebud. I waited, and returned and 
took it from the ground. It was wilted and 
bruised, but I brought it home and placed it in 
water and it has revived, and opened its leaves 
freshly, and a new life and vigor have grown 
up In it. 

I afterwards passed by a poor beggar girl who 
entreated me for a cent. She was ragged, and 
the loose hair scrambled over her forehead, which 
was scarce protected by a soiled and broken 
straw-bonnet. As I passed, I saw her standing 
half-turned, with her hand upraised to her mouth, 
and with a gaze of the most melancholy eager- 
ness watching a little plump rosy child, who, 
holding on by its mother’s finger, was leaping 
along and laughing in the fulness of its joy. 
Never was the story of misery better told. Many 
tears had made those large eyes dreary, and 
poverty, and the harsh requisitions of necessity 
had starved up the soft emotions of the mouth. 
The look was the revelation of a life of denial, 
poverty and pain. It was too mildly vague for 
reproach, too mournfully gentle for envy ; 
but it seemed to say, ‘‘ some, then, there are 
who know happiness. Alas! how rare a guest 
it is in my bosom.”’ 

I looked at her with the deepest emotion and 
pity. I knew that the warm gushing love in 
the poor girl’s heart had been frozen even at its 
source ; that its gentleness and tenderness had 
found no sympathy, and had become encrusted 
with a hard and callous manner, and that neces- 
sity had scourged her with her virtues. I 
thought of the vast difference which society had 
interposed between these two children. One a 
loose stray leaf, which the wintry gust of pov- 
erty had riven from the tree, and the other a 
fair blossom of a thousand hopes, opening in 
the sunshine of kindness and affluence. Ah 
thou poor flower of nature, was there no kind 
hand to lift thee from the cold ground, and to 
cherish thee until thine inward bloom and fra- 
grance might reveal itself? 

The bruised flower which she threw away is 
in my window, but no one hath taken nature’s 
bruised flower unto their heart. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY T. W. PARSONS. 





Snow was glist’ning on the mountains, but the air was that of June, 
Leaves were falling, but the runnels playing still their summer tune, 
And the dial’s punctual shadow hovered nigh the brink of noon. 

On the benches in the market, rows of languid idlers lay, 


When to Pisa’s nodding belfry with a friend I took my way. 
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From the top we looked around us, and as far as eye might strain, 
Saw no sign of life or motion, in the town, or on the plain ; 

Save the river, through the willows, hardly moving to the main. 
Nor did any noise awaken Pisa from her drowsy hour, 

Save the doves that fluttered ’neath us, in and out of an old tow’r. 


Sheltered from the breath of winter by the Apennine’s cold height, 

Warm and golden looked the meadows — nothing barren vex’d the sight. 
Sure ! it seemed the work of fairies — done in secret and at night. 

Ev’ry field was neatly cultured — scarce a pebble marred the ground — 

All was trim — well-pruned the vineyards — but we could not catch a sound. 


Not a shout from gladsome children, nor the clatter of a wheel, 

Nor the spinner of the suburb winding his discordant reel, 

Nor the stroke upon the pavement of a hoof or of a heel. 

Ev’n the slumb’rers, in the churchyard of the Campo Santo, seemed 
Not more silent than the living world that underneath us dreamed. 


Dozing at the city’s portal — heedless guard the sentry kept, 
More than oriental dulness o’er the farms beyond had crept, 
Near the walls, the ducal herdsman by the dusty road-side slept ; 
While his camels, resting round him, half alarmed the sullen ox, 
Seeing those Arabian monsters pasturing with Etruria’s flocks.* 


Then it was, like one who wandered, lately, singing by the Rhine, 
Strains perchance, to maiden’s hearing sweeter than this verse of mine, 
That we bade Imagination lift us on her wing divine. 

And the days of Pisa’s greatness rose from the sepulchral past, 

When a thousand conq’ring galleys bore her standard at the mast. 


Mem’ry for a moment crowned her sov’reign mistress of the seas, 
When she braved, upon the billows, Venice and the Genoese, 
Daring to deride the Pontiff, though he shook his angry keys. 
When her admirals triumphant, riding o’er the Soldan’s waves, 
Brought from Calv’ry’s holy summit fitting soil for knightly graves. 


When the Saracen surrendered, one by one, his pirate isles, 
And Ionia’s marble trophies deck’d Lungarno’s Gothic piles, 
Where the nightly musie floated in the light of ladies’ smiles ; 
Soldiers feasting in the courtyard, nobles in the halls above, 
Valor leads the dance with Beauty, finding his reward in love. 


Down in yonder square at sunrise, lo! the Tuscan troops arrayed, 
Ev’ry man in Milan armor, brandishing a Syrian blade ; 
Sigismondi is their captain — Florence ! art thou not dismayed ? 
There’s Lanfranchi! there the bravest of the Gherardesca stem, 
Hugolino — with the bishop — hush! we will not speak of them. 


Yonder stands the tow’r of Famine, where that memorable chief 

Saw his little children fainting, heard them gasping for relief, 

Watched their dying eyes, till hunger proved at last more strong than grief. 
Out upon thee, Pisa! byword and reproach of ev’ry land! 

Just it were should Arno drown thee, choking up thy gates with sand. 


Now, as on Achilles’ buckler, next a peaceful scene succeeds ; 
Pious crowds in the cathedral duly tell their solemn beads ; 
Students walk the learned cloister — Ariosto wakes the reeds — 
Science blooms ; now Galileo teaches to the wondering youth, 
From this very Campanile, new-discovered realms of truth. 


Hark! what murmurs from the million in the busy market rise ! 

All the lanes are loud with voices —all the windows lined with eyes ; 
Black with men the marble bridges — heaped the shores with merchandise ; 
Jews and Greeks and Spanish merchants in the square their councils hold, 
And the Christian altars glitter gorgeous with Byzantine gold. 


* In the environs of Pisa, a colony of camels is still maintained upon the estate of the Grand Duke. 
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Look ! anon the masqueraders don their holiday attire ; 

Kv’ry palace is illumined —all the town seems built of fire — 
Rainbow-colored lanterns dangle from the top of ev’ry spire, 
Pisa’s patron saint hath hallowed to himself the joyful day 
Never on the throng’d Rialto — showed the Carnival more gay. 


Suddenly, the bell behind us broke the vision with its chime ; 


** Signors,’ 


* quoth our grey attendant — 


** *tis not far from vesper time ; ”’ 


Vv ulgar life resumed its empire — back we sunk from the sublime. 
Here and there, a friar passed us, as we paced the weedy streets, 
And a Cardinal’s rumbling carriage roused the sleepers from the seats. 
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“From this to that, from that to this he flies, 
Feels music’s pulse in all her arteries. 


* * * * 


* * * 


With flash of high-born fancies, here and there 
Dancing in lofty measures, and anon 

Creeps on the soft touch of a tender tone, 
Whose trembling murmurs melting in wild airs, 
Run to and fro complaining their sweet cares ; 
Because those precious mysteries that dwell 

In music’s ravished soul he dare not tell, 

But whisper to the world. 


CrasHAwE, (from Strada.) 


Tue songs of a nation are like wild flowers 
pressed, as it were, by chance, between the 
blood-stained pages of history. As if man’s 
heart had paused for a moment in its dusty 
march, and looked back, with a flutter of the 
pulse and a tearful smile, upon the simple 
peacefulness of happier and purer days, gath- 
ering some wayside blossom to remind it of 
childhood and home, amid the crash of battle 
or the din of the market. Listening to these 
strains of pastoral music, we are lured away 
from the records of patriotic frauds, of a canni- 
bal policy which devours whole nations with 
the refined appetite of a converted and polished 
Polyphemus who has learned to eat with a sil- 
ver fork, and never to put his knife in his 
mouth, — we forget the wars and the false 
standards of honor which have cheated men 
into wearing the fratricidal brand of Cain, as if 
it were but the glorious trace of a dignifying 
wreath, and hear. the rustle of the leaves and 
the innocent bleat of lambs, and the low mur- 
mur of lovers beneath the moon of Arcady, or 
the long twilight of the north. The earth 
grows green again, and flowers spring up in 
the scorching footprints of Alaric, but where 
love hath but. only smiled, some gentle trace of 
it remains freshly forever. The ‘infinite sends 
its messages to us by untutored spirits, and the 
lips of little children, and the unboastful beauty 
of simple nature ; not with the sound of trum- 
pet, and the tramp of mail-clad hosts. Sim- 
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Beauty’s divinity. Earnestly and beautifully 
touching is this eternity of simple feeling from 
age to age, — this trustfulness with which the 
heart flings forth to the wind its sybilline leaves 
to be gathere »d and cherished as oracles forever. 
The unwieldy current of life whirls and writhes 
and struggles muddily onward, and there in 
mideurrent the snow-white lilies blow in un- 
stained safety, generation after generation. 
The cloud-capt monuments of mighty kings 
and captains crumble into dust and mingle with 
the nameless ashes of those who reared them ; 
but we know perhaps the name and even the 
color of the hair and eyes of some humble 
shepherd’s mistress who brushed through the 
dew to meet her lover’s kiss, when the rising 
sun glittered on the golden images that crowned 
the palace-roof of Semiramis. Fleets and 

navies are overwhelmed and forgotten, but 
some tiny, love-freighted argosy launched (like 
those of the Hindoo maidens) upon the stream 
of time in days now behind the horizon, floats 
down to us with its frail lamp yet burning. 
Theories for which great philosophers wore 
their hearts out, histories over which the eyes 
of wise men ached for w eary years, creeds for 
which hundreds underwent an exulting martyr- 
dom, poems which had once quickened the 
beating of the world’s great heart, and the cer- 
tainty of whose deathlessness had made death 
sweet to the poet, alf these have mouldered to 
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nothing, but some word of love, some outvent 
of a sorrow which haply filled only one pair of 
eyes with tears, these seem to have become a 
part of earth’s very lifeblood. They live be- 
cause those who wrote never thought whether 
they would live or not. Because they were 
the children of human nature, human nature 
has tenderly fostered them, while children only 
begot to perpetuate the foolish vanity of their 
father’s name, must trust for their support to 
such inheritance of livelihood as their father 
left them. ‘There are no pensions, and no re- 
tired lists in the pure democracy of nature and 
truth. 

A good song is as if the poet had pressed his 
heart against the paper, and that could have 
conveyed its hot, tumultuous throbbings to the 
reader. The low, musical rustle of the wind 
among the leaves is songlike, but the slow un- 
folding of the leaves and blossoms, and under 
them the conception and ripening of the golden 
fruit through long summer days of sunshine 
and of rain, are like the grander, but not more 
beautiful or eternal, offspring of poesy. ‘The 
song-writer must take his place somewhere be- 
tween the poet and the musician, and must form 
a distinct class by himself. The faculty of 
writing songs is certainly a peculiar one, and 
as perfect in its kind as that of writing epics. 
They can only be written by true poets ; like 
the mistletoe they are slender and delicate, but 
they only grow in oaks. Burns is as wholly a 
poet, but not as great a poetas Milton. Songs 
relate to us the experience and hoarded 
learning of the feelings, greater poems detail 
that of the mind. One is the result of that 
wisdom which the heart keeps by remaining 
young, the other of that which it gains by 
growing old. Songs are like inspired nursery- 
rhymes which make the soul childlike again. 
The best songs have always some tinge of a 
mysterious sadness in them. They seem writ- 
ten in the night-watches of the heart, and re- 
flect the spiritual moonlight, or the shifting 
flashes of the northern-iight, or the trembling 
lustre of the stars, rather than the broad and 
cheerful benediction of the sunny day. Often 
they are the merest breaths, vague snatches of 
half-heard music which fell dreamily on the ear 
of the poet while he was listening for grander 
melodies, and which he hummed over afterwards 
to himself, not knowing how or where he learned 
them. 

A true song touches no feeling or prejudice 
of education, but only the simple, original ele- 
ments of our common nature. And perhaps 
the mission of the song-writer may herein be 
deemed loftier and diviner than any other, since 
he sheds delight over more hearts, and opens 
more rude natures to the advances of civiliza- 
tion, refinement and a softened humanity, by 
revealing to them a beauty in their own simple 
thoughts and feelings which wins them uncon- 
sciously to a dignified reverence for their own 
noble capabilities as men. He who aspires to 
the highest triumphs of the muse, must look at 





first for appreciation and sympathy only from 
the few, and must wait till the progress of edu- 
cation shall have enlarged the number and 
quickened the sensibility and apprehension of 
his readers. But the song-writer finds his 
ready welcome in those homespun, untutored 
artistic perceptions which are the birthright of 
every human soul, and which are the sure 
pledges of the coming greatness and ennoble- 
ment of the race. ite makes men’s hearts 
ready to receive the teachings of his nobler 
brother. He is not positively, but only rela- 
tively a greater blessing to his kind, since, in 
God’s good season, by the sure advance of 
freedom, all men shall be able to enjoy what is 
now the privilege of the few, and Shakspeare 
and Milton shall be as dear to the heart of the 
cottager and the craftsman as Burns or Beran- 
ger. Full of grandeur, then, and yet fuller of 
awful responsibility is the calling of the song- 
writer. It is no wild fancy to deem that he 
may shape the destiny of coming ages. Like an 
electric spark his musical thought flits glittering 
from heart to heart, and from lip to lip through 
the land. Luther’s noble hymns made more 
and truer protestants than ever did his sermons 
or his tracts. ‘The song hummed by some toil- 
ing mother to beguile the long monotony of the 
spinning-wheel, may have turned the current of 
her child’s thoughts as he played about her 
knee, and given the world a hero or apostle. 
We know not when or in what soil God may 
plant the seeds of our spiritual enlightenment 
and regeneration, but we may be sure that it 
will be in some piece of clay common to all 
mankind, Some heart whose simple feelings 
call the whole world kin. Not from mighty 
poet or deep-seeking philosopher will come the 
word which all men long to hear, but in the 
lowly Nazareth of some unlearned soul, in the 
rough manger of rudest, humblest sympathies, 
shall the true Messiah be born and cradled. In 
the inspired heart, not in the philosophic intel- 
lect, all true reforms originate, and it is over 
this that the song-writer has unbridled sway. 
He concentrates the inarticulate murmur and 
longing of a trampled people into the lightning- 
flash of a fiery verse, and, ere the guilty heart of 
the oppressor has ceased to flutter, follows the 
deafening thunderclap of revolution. He gives 
vent to his love of a flower or a maiden, and 
adds so much to the store of everyday romance 
in the heart of the world, refining men’s crude 
perceptions of beauty and dignifying their sweet 
natural affections. Once it was the fashion to 
write pastorals, but he teaches us that it is not 
nature to make all men talk like rustics, but 
rather to show that one heart beats under 
homespun and broadcloth, and that it alone is 
truly classical, and gives eternity to verse. 
Songs are scarcely amenable to the common 
laws of criticism. If anything were needed to 
prove the utter foolishness of the assertion, that 
that only is good poetry which can be reduced 
to good prose, we might summon as witnesses 
the most perfect songs in our language. The 
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best part of a song lies often not at all in the 
words, but in the metre perhaps, or the struc- 
ture of the verse, in the wonderful melody which 
arose of itself from the feeling of the writer, 
and which unawares throws the heart into the 
same frame of thought. Ben Jonson was used 
to write his poems first in prose and then trans- 
late or distil them into verse, and had we not 
known the fact, we might have almost guessed 
it from reading some of his lyrics, the mechanical 
structure of whose verse is as different from the 
spontaneous growth of a true song (which must 
be written one way or not at all) as a paper 
flower is from a violet. In a good song, the 
words seem to have given birth to the melody, 
and the melody to the words. ‘The strain of 
music seems to have wandered into the poet’s 
heart, and to have been the thread round which 
his thoughts have erystallized. There is always 
something of personal interest in songs. ‘They 
are the true diary of the poet’s spiritual life, 
the table-talk of his heart. There is nothing 
egoistical in them, for the inward history of a 
poet is never a commonplace one, and egoism 
can only be a trait of little minds, its disagree- 
able quality lying wholly in this, that it con- 
stantly thrusts in our faces the egoist’s individu- 
ality, which is really the least noticeable thing 
about him. We love to hear wonderful men 
talk of themselves, because they are better 
worth hearing about than anything else, and 
because what we learn of them is not so much 
a history of self as a history of nature, and a 
statement of facts therein which are so many 
fingerposts to set us right in our search after 
true spiritual knowledge. Songs are transla- 
tions from the language of the spiritual into that 
of the natural world. 

As love is the highest and holiest of all feel- 
ings, so those songs are best in which love is 
the essence. All poetry must rest on love for a 
foundation, or it will only last so long as the 
bad passions it appeals to, and which it is the 
end of true poesy to root out. If there be not 
in it a love of man, there must at least be a love 
of nature which lies next below it, and which, 
as is the nature of all beauty, will lead its con- 
vert upward to that nobler and wider sympathy. 
True poetry is but the perfect reflex of true 
knowledge, and true knowledge is spiritual 
knowledge which comes only of love, and 
which, when it has solved the mystery of one, 
even the smallest effluence of the eternal beauty 
which surrounds us like an atmosphere, becomes 
a clue leading to the heart of the seeming laby- 
rinth. All our sympathies lie in such close 
neighborhood, that when music is drawn from 
one string, all the rest vibrate in sweet accord. 
As in the womb the brain of the child changes 
with a steady rise, through a likeness to that of 
one animal and another till it is perfected in that 
of man, the highest animal, so in this life, which 
is but as a womb wherein we are shaping to be 
born in the next, we are led upward from love 
to love till we arrive at the love of God which 
is the highest love. Many things unseal the 











springs of tenderness in us ere the full glory of 
our nature gushes forth to the one benign spirit 
which interprets for us all mystery, and is the 
key to unlock all the most secret shrines of 
beauty. Woman was given us to love chiefly 
to this end, that the sereneness and strength 
which the soul wins from that full sympathy 
with one, might teach it the more divine excel- 
lence of a sympathy with all, and that it was 
man’s heart only which God shaped in his own 
image, which it can only rightly emblem in an 
all-surrounding love. ‘Therefore we put first 
those songs which tell of love, since we see 
in them not an outpouring of selfish and 
solitary passion, but an indication of that 
beautiful instinct which prompts the heart of 
every man to turn toward its fellows with a 
smile, and to recognise its master even in the 
disguise of clay ; and we confess that the sight 
of the rudest and simplest love-verses in the 
corner of a village newspaper, oftener bring 
tears of delight into our eyes than awaken a 
sense of the ludicrous. In fancy we see the 
rustic lovers wandering hand in hand, a sweet 
fashion not yet extinct in our quiet New Eng- 
land villages, and crowding all the past and fu- 
ture with the blithe sunshine of the present. 
The modest loveliness of Dorcas has revealed 
to the delighted heart of Reuben, countless 
other beauties, of which, but for her, he had 
been careless. Pure and delicate sympathies 
have overgrown protectingly the most exposed 
part of his nature, as the moss covers the north 
side of the tree. The perception and reverence 
of her beauty has become a new and more sen- 
sitive conscience to him, which, like the won- 
derful ring in the fairy tale, warns him against 
every danger that may assail his innocent self- 
respect. For the first time he begins to see 
something more in the sunset than an omen of 
tomorrow’s weather. The flowers, too, have 
grown tenderly dear to him of a sudden, and, 
as he plucks a sprig of blue succory from the 
roadside to deck her hair with, he is as truly a 
poet as Burns when he embalmed the ‘‘ moun- 
tain daisy ’’ in deathless rhyme. Dorcas thrills 
at sight of quivering Hesperus as keenly as ever 
Sappho did, and, as it brings back to her, she 
knows not how, the memory of all happy times 
in one, she clasps closer the brown, toil-hardened 
hand which she holds in hers, and which the 
heart that warms it makes as soft as down to 
her. She is sure that the next Sabbath evening 
will be as cloudless and happy as this. She feels 
no jealousy of Reuben’s love of the flowers, 
for she knows that only the pure in heart can 
see God in them, and that they will but teach 
him to love better the wild-flower-like beauties 
in herself, and give him impulses of kindliness 
and brotherhood to all. ove is the truest 
radicalism, lifting all to the same clear-aired 
level of humble, thankful humanity. Dorcas 
begins to think that her childish dream has 
come true, and that she is really an enchanted 
princess, and her milkpans are forthwith changed 
to a service of gold plate with the family arms 
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engraved on the bottom of each, the device 
being a great heart, and the legend, God gives, 
man only takes away. Her taste in dress has 
grown wonderfully more refined since her be- 
trothal, though she never heard of the Paris 
fashions, and never had more than one silk gown 
in her life, that one being her mother’s wedding 
dress, made over again. Reuben has grown so 
tender-hearted, that he thought there might be 
some good even in ‘ Transcendentalism,”’ a 
terrible dragon of straw, against which he had 
seen a lecturer at the village Lyceum valorously 
enact the St. George, — nay, he goes so far as 
to think that the slavewomen (black though they 
be, and therefore not deserving so much happi- 
ness), cannot be quite so well off as his sister 
in the factory, and would sympathize with them 
if the constitution did not enjoin all good citi- 
zens not todo so. But we are wandering — 
farewell, Reuben and Dorcas! remember that 
you can only fulfil your vow of being true to 
each other by being true to all, and be sure that 
death can but unclasp your bodily hands that 
your spiritual ones may be joined the more 
closely. 

The songs of our great poets are unspeakably 
precious. In them find vent those irrepressible 
utterances of homely fireside humanity, incon- 
sistent with the loftier aim and self-forgetting 
enthusiasm of a great poem, which preserve 
the finer and purer sensibilities from wilting and 
withering under the black frost of ambition. 
The faint records of flitting impulses, we light 
upon them sometimes imbedded round the bases 
of the basaltic columns of the epic or the drama, 
like heedless insects or tender ferns which had 
fallen in while those gigantic crystals were 
slowly, shaping themselves in the molten entrails 
of the soul all a-glow with the hidden fires of 
inspiration, or like the tracks of birds from far-off 
climes, which had lighted upon the ductile mass 
ere it had hardened into eternal rock. ‘They 
make the lives of the masters of the lyre en- 
couragements and helps to us, by teaching us 
humbly to appreciate and sympathize with, as 
men, those whom we should else almost have 
worshipped as beings of a higher order. In 
Shakspeare’s dramas, we watch with awe the 
struggles and triumphs, and defeats, which seem 
almost triumphs, of his unmatched soul ; ;—in 
his songs we can yet feel the beating of a sim- 
ple, warm heart, the mate of which can be 
found under the first homespun frock you meet 
on the high road. He, who instead of carefully 
plucking the fruit from the tree of knowledge 
as others are fain to, shook down whole showers 
of leaves and twigs and fruit at once ; who tossed 
down systems of morality and philosophy by 
the handful ; who wooed nature as a superior, 


and who carpeted the very earth beneath the 
delicate feet of his fancy with such flowers of 
poesy as bloom but once in a hundred years, — 
this vast and divine genius in his songs and his 
unequalled sonnets, (which are but epic songs, 
songs written, as it were, for an organ or rather 
Ocean accompaniment), shows all the humble- 





ness, and wavering, and self-distrust, with which 
the weakness of the flesh tempers souls of the 
boldest aspiration and most unshaken self-help, 
as if to remind them gently of that brotherhood 
to assert and dignify whose claims they were 
sent forth as apostles. 

We mean to copy a few of the best songs, 
chiefly selecting from those of English poets. 
To some of our readers many of our extracts 


-will be new, and those who are familiar with 


them will thank us, perhaps, for threading so 
many pearls upon one string. We shall begin 
our specimens by copying the first verse of an 
old English song, the composition of which 
Warton assigns to the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. ‘There seems to us to be a very 
beautiful and pure animal feeling of nature in 
it, and altogether a freshness and breeziness 
which is delightful, after sifting over the curi- 
ose infelicitates of most of the later poets. We 
shall alter the spelling enough to make it intel- 
ligible at a glance, and change the tense of one 
of the words to give it the metrical harmony of 
the original. 
Summer is acoming in, 
Loudly sing cuckoo! 
Groweth seed, 
And bloweth mead, 


And springeth the wood anew : 
Sing cuckoo! cuckoo! 


There is something in this song to us like the 
smell of a violet, which has afelicity of associa- 
tion to bring back the May-day delights of 
childhood in all their innocent simpleness, and 
cool the feverish brow of the present by wreath- 
ing around it the dewy flowers of the past. 
There is a straightforward plainness in this 
little verse which is one of the rarest, as it is 
also one of the most needful gifts of a poet, 
who must have a man’s head and a child’s 
heart. 

Chaucer furnishes us with no specimen of a 
song, which we cannot but lament, since there 
are verses of his, in the “‘ Cuckoo and the Night- 
ingale,’’ and the ‘** Flower and the Leaf,” es- 
pecially, which run over with sweetness both of 
sentiment and melody, and have all that delight- 
ful wnintentionalness (if we may use the word,) 
which is the charm and essence of a true song, 
in which the heart, as it were, speaks uncon- 
sciously aloud, and, like Wordsworth’s stock- 
dove, ‘* broods over its own sweet voice.’’ He 
is like one of those plants which, though they 
do not blossom, sprinkle their leaves with the 
hues which had been prepared in the sap to 
furnish forth the flowers. 

Although Shakspeare’s songs are so familiar, 
yet we cannot resist copying one of them, since 
we can nowhere find such examples as in him, 
who, like nature herself, is as minutely perfect 
in his least, as in his greatest work. His songs 
are delicate sea-mosses cast up by chance 
from the deeps of that ocean-like heart in whose 
struggling abysses it seems a wonder that such 
fragile perfectness could have grown up in 
safety. 
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Hark! hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings, 
And Pheebus ’gins arise. 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers.that lies ; 
And winking marybuds begin 
To ope their golden eyes, _ 
With everything that pretty bin; 
My lady sweet, arise, 
Arise, arise! 


There are some beautiful songs scattered 
about among Beaumont and F'letcher’s plays, 
of which we copy one from ‘‘ the Maid’s 'Trage- 
dy.’’ There is a humble plaintiveness in it 
which is touching. 


Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew; 

Maidens, willow-branches bear, 
Say I died true: 

My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth: 

. Upon my buried bosom lie 

Lightly, gentle earth! 


Ben Jonson was scarcely of fine organiza- 
tion enough to write songs of the first order. 
A vein of prosaic common-sense runs quite 
through him, and he seems never to have 
wholly forgotten his old profession of brick- 
laying, generally putting his thoughts together 
with as much squareness and regularity as so 
many bricks. It is only a blissful ignorance 
which presumes that poetic souls want common 
sense. In truth men are poets not in proportion 
to their want of any faculty whatsoever, but in- 
asmuch as they are gifted with a very uncom- 
mon sense, which enables them always to see 
things purely in their relations to spirit and not 
matter. Rare Ben did not wander musingly up 
Parnassus, lured onward by winding paths and 


flowery nooks of green stillness, and half 


glimpses of divine shapes, the oreads of that 
enchanted hill, but, having resolved to climb, 
he struggled manfully up, little heeding what 
flowers he might crush with his stout, pedes- 
trian shoes. We copy two verses from the 
‘¢ Masque of the Fortunate Isles,’’ — merely al- 
luding to his sweet song ‘‘ To Celia,” as too 
well known to need quotation. 


Look forth, thou shepherd of the seas, 

And of the ports that keep’st the keys, 
And to your Neptune tell, 

Macaria, prince of all the isles, 

Wherein there nothing grows but smiles, 
Doth here put in to dwell. 


The windes are sweet, and gently blow, 
But Zephyrus, no breath they know, 
The father of the flowers : 
By him the virgin violets live, 
And every plant doth odors give 
As new as are the bowers. 


From William Browne, a pastoral poet of 
great sweetness and delicacy, we glean the 
following stanzas. ‘They are somewhat similar 


to those of Jonson, copied above, but are more 
purely songlike, and more poetical in expres- 
sion. 


Milton, perhaps remembered the two 








lines that we have italicised, when he was 
writing his exquisite song in Comus, a part of 
which we shall presently quote. The verses 
are from the fifth song in the second book of 
‘¢ Brittania’s Pastorals.’’ 


Swell, then, gently swell ye floods, 
As proud of what ye bear, 

And nymphs that in bee coral woods 
String pearls upon your hair, 

Ascend, and tell if ere this day 

A fairer prize was seen at sea. 


Blow, but gently blow, fair wind, 
From the forsaken shore, 
And be as to the halcyon kind 
Till we have ferried o’er, 
So may'st thou still have leave to blow 
And fan the way where she shall go. 


From Davenant, whose ‘‘ Gondibert’’ de- 
serves to be better known, if it were only for - 
the excellence of its stately preface, we copy 
the following. It is not a very good song, but 
there is a pleasant exaggeration of fancy in it, 
which is one of the prerogatives of knightly 
lovers, and we can pardon much to a man who 
prevented a dissolute tyrant from ‘‘ lifting his 
spear against the muse’s bower ”’ of the blind 
old republican, who was even then meditating 
Paradise Lost. 


The lark now leaves his watery nest, 
And climbing, shakes his dewy wings ; 
He takes this window for the east, 
And to implore your light he sings: 

“ Awake, awake, the morn will never rise 
Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 


“The merchant bows unto the seaman’s star, 
The ploughman from the sun his season takes, 
But still the lover wonders what they are 
Who look for day before his mistress wakes ; 
Awake, awake! break through your veils of lawn, 
Then draw your curtains and begin the dawn! ” 


Immediately after the old dramatists, come a 
swarm of song-writers, of whom Herrick is 
perhaps the’ best and most unconscious. With 
great delicacy of sentiment, he often writes with 
a graceful ease of versification, and a happiness 
of accent unusual in his time. Very aptly did 
he name his poems ‘‘ Hesperides,’’ for a huge 
dragon of grossness and obscenity crawls 
loathsomely among the forest of golden apples. 
We extract his well-known ‘‘ Night-piece to 
Julia,’’? as a good specimen of his powers. 
Many detached fragments of his other poems 
would make beautiful and complete songs by 
themselves. 


Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee, 
And the elves also, 
Whose little eyes glow 
Like sparks of fire, befriend thee ! 


No will o’-the-wisp mislight thee, 
Nor snake nor slow-worm bite thee ; 
But on, on thy way, 
Not making a stay, 
Since ghosts there ’s none to affright thee! 
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Let not the-dark thee cumber ; 
What though the moon does slumber, 
The stars of the night 
__ Will lend thee, their light 
Like tapers clear without number ! 


Then, Julia, let me woo thee 

Thus, thus to come unto me ; 
And, when I shall meet 
Thy silvery feet, 

My soul I’ll pour unto thee! 


William Habington. would deserve a place 
here, if it were only for the tender purity of all 
his poems. They were addressed to the wo- 
man who afterwards became his wife, and are 
worthy of a chaste and dignified love. His 
poems are scarcely any of them good songs, 
and the one we quote is more remarkable for a 
delicate sympathy with outward nature, which 
is one of the rewards of pure love, than for 
melody. It is ‘‘ upon Castara’s departure.”’ 


Vows are vain. No suppliant breath 
Stays the speed of swi heeled death ; 
Life with her is gone, and I 

Learn but a new way to die. 

See, the flowers <aniele, and all 
Wither in my funeral : 

The bright lily, as if day 

Parted from her fades away ; 

Violets hang their heads, lose 

All their beauty ; that the rose 

A sad part in sorrow bears, 

Witness all these dewy tears, 

Which as pearl or diamond like, 
Swell upon her blushing cheek. 

All things mourn, but oh, behold 
How the withered marigold 

Closeth up now she is gone, 

Judging her the setting sun. 


_ From Carew’s poems we have plucked one 
little flower, fragrant with spring-time and fan- 
ciful love. It is *‘ The Primrose.”’ 


Ask me why I send you here, 

This firstling of the infant year, — 

Ask me why I send to you 

This primrose all bepearled with dew, — 
I straight will whisper in your ears, 

The sweets of love are washed with tears : 
Ask me why this flower doth show 

So yellow, green, and sickly too ; — 

Ask me why the stalk is weak 

And bending, yet it doth not break, 

I must tell you these discover 

What doubts and fears are in a lover. 


Lovelace is well known for his devoted loy- 
alty as well as for the felicity of expression, 
and occasional loftiness of feeling which dis- 
tinguishes his verses. The first stanza of his 
Address to a Grasshopper, is wonderfully sum- 
mer-like, and full of airy grace. 


Oh thou that swingest in the waving hair 
Of some well-filled oaten beard, 

Drunk every night with a delicious tear 
Dropt thee feu heaven, 





We copy his admired poem ‘‘ To Lucasta on 
going to the Wars.”’ 


Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
o war and arms I fly. 





True, a new mistress now I chase 
The first foe in the field, 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this snnsnabeney is such, 
As you too shall adore, 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more. 


Cowley’s ‘‘ Grasshopper,” founded on, rather 
than translated from Anacreon, has all the spon- 
taneous merit of an original song. We should 
quote it had we room. Waller, whose fame as 
a poet far excels his general merit, wrote two 
exquisite songs — ‘* On a Rose,”’ and ‘* Ona 
Girdle.’’ This last we extract. The closing 
lines of the song ate in the happiest vein of 
extravagant sentiment. 


That which her slender waist confined, 
Shall now my joyful temples bind : 

No monarch but would give his crown, 
His arms might do what this has done. 


It was my heaven’s extremest sphere, 
The pale which held that lovely deer : 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 

Did all within this circle move ! 


A narrow compass! and yet there 

Dwelt all that’s good, onl all that's fair: 
Give me but what this riband bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round ! 


Milton’s songs are worthy of him. They 
are all admirable, and we can only wonder how 
the same spirit which revelled in the fierce in- 
vective of the ‘* Defence against Salmasius,”’ 
could have been at the same time so tenderly 
sensitive. ‘The lines which we copy can scarce 
be paralleled in any language. 


Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thine amber-dropping hair ; 
Listen, for dear honor’s sake, 
Goddess of the silver lake, 
Listen and save ! 


The true way of judging the value of any 
one of the arts is by measuring its aptness and 
power to advance the refinement, and sustain 
the natural dignity of mankind. Men may 
show rare genius in amusing or satirizing their 
fellow-beings, or in raising their wonder, or in 
giving them excuses for all manner of weak- 
ness by making them believe that, although 
their nature prompts them to be angels, they are 
truly no better than worms, — but only to him 
will death come as a timely guide to a higher 
and more glorious sphere of action and duty, 
who has done somewhat, however little, to re- 
veal to the soul its beauty, and to awaken in it 
an aspiration towards what only our degrada~ 
tion forces us to call an ideal life. It is but a 
half knowledge which sneers at utilitarianism, 
as if that word may not have a spiritual as well 
as a material significance. He is indeed a trai- 
tor to his better nature who would persuade 
men that the use of anything is proportioned 
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to the benefit it confers upon their animal 
part. If the spirit’s hunger be not satisfied, 
the body will not be at ease, though it slumber 
in Sybaris and feast with Apicius. It is the 
soul that makes men rich or poor, and he who 
has given a nation a truer conception of beauty, 
which is the body of truth, as love is its spirit, 
has done more for its happiness and to secure 
its freedom, than if he had doubled its defences 
or its revenue. He who has taught a man to 
look kindly on a flower or an insect, has there- 
by made him sensible of the beauty of tender- 
ness toward men, and rendered charity and 
lovingkindness so much the more easy, and so 
much the more necessary to him. ‘To make 
life more reverend in the eyes of the refined and 
educated, may be a noble ambition in the schol- 
ar, or the poet, but to reveal to the poor and 
ignorant, and degraded, those divine arms of 
the eternal beauty which encircle them lovingly 
by day and night, to teach them that they also 
are children of one Father, and the nearer 
haply to his heart forthe very want and wretch- 
edness which half-persuaded them they were 
orphan and forgotten, this, truly is the task of 
one who is greater than the poet or the scholar, 
namely, a true Man, — and this belongs to the 
song-writer. ‘The poet, as he wove his simple 
rhymes of love, or the humble delights of the 
poor, dreamed not how many toilworn eyes 
brightened, and how many tyrant hearts soft- 
ened with reviving memories of childhood and 
innocence. ‘That which alone can make men 
truly happy and exalted in nature, is freedom ; 
and freedom of spirit, without which mere 
bodily liberty is but vilest slavery, can only be 
achieved by tultivating men’s sympathy with 
the beantiful. The heart that makes free only 
is free, and the tyrant always is truly the bond- 
man of his slaves. The longing of every soul 
is for freedom, which it gains only by helping 
other souls to theirs. ‘The power of the song- 
writer is exalted above others in this, that his 
words bring solace to the lowest ranks of men, 
loosing their spirits from thraldom by cherish- 
ing to life again their numbed and deadened 
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sympathies, and bringing them forth to expand 
and purify in the unclouded, impartial sunshine 
of humanity. Here truly is a work worthy of 
angels, whose brightness is but the more clearly 
visible when they are ministering in the dark 
and benighted hovels of life, and whose wings 
grow to a surer and more radiant strength, 
while they are folded to enter these humblest 
tenements of clay, than when they are out- 
spread proudly for the loftiest and most exulting 
flight. The divinity of man is indeed wonder- 
ful and glorious in the mighty and rare soul, 
but how much more so is it in the humble and 
common one, and how far greater a thing is it 
to discern and reverence it there. We hear 
men often enough speak of seeing God in the 
stars and the flowers, but they will never be truly 
religious till they learn to behold him in each 
other also, where he is most easily, yet most 
rarely discovered. But to have become blessed 
enough to find him in anything, is a sure pledge 
of finding him in all, and many times, perhaps, 
some snatch of artless melody floating over the 
land, as if under the random tutelage of the 
breeze, may have given the hint of its high 
calling to many a soul which else had lain tor- 
pid and imbruted. Great principles work out 
their fulfilment with the slightest and least re- 
garded tools, and destiny may chance to speak 
to us in the smell of a buttercup or the music 
of the commonest air. 

After beginning this article, we soon found 
that the limits of a single number were far too 
narrow to bring down our specimens to the 
neighborhood of the present day. Many of the 
modern songs are the best that have been writ- 
ten, and will better sustain our high estimate 
than those which we have been obliged to quote 
in order to give our remarks some slight show 
of completeness throughout. We have per- 
haps spoken rather according to our idea of 
what songs should be, than to a strict esti- 
mate of what they are. We shall resume the 
subject at some future day, and give something 
toward a more complete analysis of the subject 
than our time has allowed us in this essay. 
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A FRIEND. 


BY J. G. 


WHITTIER. 


On page of thine I cannot trace 
The cold and heartless common-place — 
A statue’s fixed and marble grace. 


For ever as these lines are penned, 
Still with the thought of thee, will blend 
That of some loved and common friend. 


And hence my pen unfettered moves 
In freedom which the heart approves — 
The negligence which friendship loves. 
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And wilt thou prize my poor gift less 
For simple air and rustic dress, 
And sign of haste and carelessness ? — 


Oh! more than specious counterfeit 
Of sentiment, or studied wit 
A heart like thine should value it. 


Yet half I fear my gift will be 
Unto thy book, if not to thee, 
Of more than doubtful courtesy. 


A banished name from Fashion’s sphere — 
A lay unheard of Beauty’s ear, 
Forbid, disowned,— what do they here ? — 


Upon my ear not all in vain 
Came the sad captive’s clanking chain — 
The groaning from his bed of pain. 


And sadder still, I saw the woe 
Which only wounded spirits know 
When Pride’s strong footsteps o’er them go. 


Spurned not alone in walks abroad, 
But in the ‘‘ temples of the Lord ’”’ 
Thrust out apart like things abhorr’d. 


Deep as I felt, and stern and strong 
In words which Prudence smothered long 
My soul spoke out against the Wrong. 


From youthful hopes — from each green spot 
’ Of young Romance, and gentle thought, 
Where storm and tumult enter not, 


And Fancy in her airy mood 
Peoples with forms the solitude — 
The bright, the beautiful, the good. 


From each fair altar, where belong 
The offerings Love requires of Song 
In homage to her bright-eyed throng, 


I turned to Freedom’s struggling band — 
To Freedom’s cause proscribed and bann’d — 
To the sad Helots of our land. 


What marvel then that Fame should turn 
Her notes of praise to those of scorn — 
Her gifts reclaimed — her garlands gone. 


What matters it? — A few years more, 
Life’s surge so restless heretofore 
Shall break upon the unknown shore ! 


In that far land shall disappear 
The shadows which we follow here — 
The mist-wreaths of our atmosphere ! 


Before no work of mortal hand, 
Of human will or strength, expand 
The pearl gates of the ‘* better land ; ”’ 


Alone in that pure Love which gave 
Life to the sleeper of the grave, 
Resteth the power to ‘* seek and save.” 
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Yet, if the spirit gazing through 
The vista of the Past can view 
One deed to Heaven and virtue true ; 


If through the wreck of wasted powers, 
Of garlands wreathed from Folly’s bowers, 
Of idle aims and misspent hours, 


The eye can note one sacred spot 
By Pride and Self profaned not — 
A green place in the waste of thought, 


Where deed or word hath rendered less 
‘*'The sum of human wretchedness,”’ 
And Gratitude looks forth to bless — 


The simple burst of tenderest feeling 
From sad hearts worn by evil-dealing, 
For blessing on the hand of healing,— 


Better than Glory’s pomp, will be 
That green and blessed spot to me — 
A landmark in Eternity ! — 


Something of Time, which may invite 
The purified and spiritual sight 
‘To rest on with a calm delight. 


Take, lady, then, the gift I bring, 
No gay and graceful offering — 
No flower-smile of the laughing spring. 


Midst the green buds of Youth’s fresh May, 
With Fancy’s leaf-enwoven bay, 
My sad and sombre gift I lay. 


And if it deepens in thy mind 
A sense of suffering human kind — 
The outcast and the spirit-blind : 


Oppressed and spoiled on every side, 
By Prejudice, and Scorn, and Pride ; 
Life’s common courtesies denied : 


Sad mothers mourning o’er their trust, 
Children by want and misery nursed 
Tasting Life’s bitter cup at first. 


If to their strong appeals which come 
From fireless hearths — and crowded room, 
And the dark alley’s noisome gloom,— 


Though dark the hands upraised to thee 
In mute beseeching agony, 
Thou lend’st thy woman’s sympathy, 


Not vainly on thy gentle shrine 
Where Love, and Mirth, and Friendship twine 
Their varied gifts, I offer mine. 
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THE ARMENIAN’S DAUGHTER. 


A STORY OF THE GREAT PESTILENCE OF BAGDAD. 


PART SECOND. 


oe 


I. 


Tue events recorded in the previous part of 
my story afforded to the people of Bagdad a 
most fertile subject of conversation during the 
ensuing day. in the streets, in the baths, in 
the market-places, in the bazaars, and above 
all, in the coffee-houses, they were related, and 
discussed, and explained, and commented on, 
with the characteristic liveliness and volubility 
of the Bagdadians, till at length, as is custom- 
ary in such cases, there were almost as many 
versions as there were talkers, and the affair 
had become so complicated as to be nearly un- 
intelligible. 

‘* Let me tell you how it happened,’’ ex- 
claimed a little man with very black and rest- 
less eyes, and a remarkably eager and peering 
expression of countenance, whose only gar- 
ments were a dirty turban aud a long shirt fas- 
tened to his waist by a leathern girdle: he had 
been striving for half an hour to gain the atten- 
tion of a group of better dressed persons than 
himself, who were sitting in the most fashiona- 
ble coffee-house in the c.ty, smoking their long 
chibouques and swallowing innumerable cups 
of the fragrant decoction of the Arabian berry. 

‘* Let me tell you how it happened, for I 
know all about it. I was returning from the 
khan of Busrah, you see, where I had been to 
visit my brother who came yesterday with the 
caravan from Ispahan, and I had staid with 
him talking till it was quite late. Well! asl 
was saying, just when I crossed the street that 
passes by the mosque of Talha, I heard the 
tramp of horsemen coming with a noise like 
thunder, and got up on the steps of the mosque 
to see them pass by. I had waited but a min- 
ute when they came up at full gallop more than 
three hundred of them, all great black fellows, 
mounted on monstrous horses, blacker even 
than themselves, and headed by a giant ten 
feet high, with a sabre in his hand which glit- 
tered like lightning, and had blue flames curl- 
ing round its point. ‘They rushed past with no 
noise but the tramp of their great horses, and 
I was so frightened that I could not stir fora 
minute or two, and then just as I was getting 
down into the street, along comes another troop 
of horse whom I knew at once were the Pasha’s 
guards, for I have seen them pass my shop 
many and many atime. Well! as I was say- 


ing, these were riding as furiously as the first, 
and in the midst of them was his highness him- 
self ’’ — 

‘* What’s that you say?’’ interrupted a tall 





young man, around whose head a kerchief, with 
red and yellow stripes, was bound by a neat 
braid of camel’s hair, from beneath which is- 
sued his own abundant locks carefully curled 
and frizzled in the highest style of Bagdad ruf- 
fian dandyism. ‘* Do you mean to tell us that 
Daoud was traversing the streets at that hour 
of the night, skirmishing with a few paltry rob- 
bers? Bah! your black giants were nothing 
but Bedouins, and instead of three hundred, 
there were not more than thirty, and these were 
cut to pieces in five minutes by a squadron from 
the bridge. ‘The hogs are by this time feeding 
upon the careass of their leader, a contemptible 
sheik, whom you mistook for a magician. 
Stick to your goose and shears, my friend, and 
do not talk of fighting in the presence of sol- 
diers.”’ 

The little tailor with the dirty turban did not 
deem it prudent to contradict the man of war, 
the awe inspired by whose fierce frown and 
contemptuous tone, completely outweighed the 
intense desire he felt of finishing the narration 
of the marvels he had witnessed. 

The momentary silence that ensued was bro- 
ken by an old and very shrivelled person in the 
dress of a mollah, with a long flowing beard, 
whose deep black hue, evidently the result of 
some carefully applied dye, contrasted strangely 
with his withered countenance. 

‘* But what became of the woman? Who 
knows what became of the woman?”’ inquired 
he in a squeaking, querulous tone; ‘‘my son 
told me that a woman caused the whole of the 
mischief, and that it was nothing more nor less 
than an attempt by some dog of an infidel to 
carry off the greatest beauty of the pasha’s 
harem. .So who knows what became of the 
woman ! ”’ 

** You are all wrong — all of you,’’ said a 
very portly and dignified-looking gentleman, of 
middle age, who was enveloped in a rich pur- 
ple robe of flowing silk, bound round his waist 
by a splendid cashmere shawl, and whose snow- 
white turban of the very finest muslin was 
adorned with a costly aigrette of pearls. As 
he spoke, he slowly withdrew from his lips a 
highly ornamented pipe, and proceeded with a 
gravity and deliberation, which, together with 
his evident wealth and consequence, produced 
a deep impression upon his auditors, who list- 
ened with the utmost attention. 

‘*T have my information on this important 
subject from the very highest authority — in- 
deed I may venture to mention to you, in confi- 
dence of course, that his highness himself sent 
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for me this morning, and from our consultation 
—mind you, this is not to be repeated —I be- 
came assured that there has long existed in this 
very city a conspiracy — the extent of which is 
frightful to contemplate — having for its object 
the overthrow of the pasha’s government, and 
the surrender of the city to the Franks, who, as 
I have heard from Bassora, have recently sent 
ships up the Euphrates, which belch forth fire 
and smoke, move without sails or oars, and are 
doubtless propelled by dives or genii, whom 
their magical arts have compelled into their ser- 
vice. ‘lhe head of this conspiracy it seems, 
was one whom you all know, or have heard of 
—I mean Osman Aga, late commander of his 
highness’ army, who, as I am credibly informed, 
was an Englishman, though he has for a long 
time pretended to be a follower of the Prophet. 
I was always of opinion, however, that the 
renegade was not to be trusted, and intimated as 
much to his highness, who did not in this particu- 
lar think proper to listen to my advice. The con- 
sequence is, you see, that last night the palace 
was attacked, two or three hundred of the guards 
killed, and a great deal of mischief done, which 
might have been avoided if I had been listened 
to, and now, the pasha finding that I was right, 
sends for me this morning, and after informing 
me that he has this dog of a Frank safe in prison, 
asks my opinion as to what course he had best—” 

The respectable gentleman’s veracious narra- 
tive was here interrupted by a sudden uproar in 
the street, which induced his hearers to get up 
and go to the door of the coffee-house to listen. 
The tumult proceeded from a mob surrounding 
a crier, who, at the top of his lungs, was bel- 
lowing forth a proclamation, the purport of 
which was, that his highness the pasha, would 
pay one thousand pieces of gold, to whoever 
would discover and deliver up, dead or alive, the 
body of the traitor, Osman Aga, and command- 
ing all good mussulmen to make diligent search 
for the same. Furthermore, all egress from the 
city was prohibited, except by the passport of 
certain officers whose names and localities were 
pe designated to the listening multitude. 

‘he crier, when he had finished the procla- 
mation, took his way to another part of the city 
followed by the mob who seemed never to be 
satiated with listening to what he had to say, 
however often repeated. Our friends of the 
coffee-house on returning to their divan, found 
that the wise counsellor of the pasha had disap- 
peared, and they also departed, after passing 
upon his character and pretensions, a few of 
those quiet jokes and sarcasms, to which the 
people of Bagdad, unlike their solemn masters 
the Turks, are very much addicted. 


II. 


The large reward offered for the apprehension 
of the renegade, increased the popular excite- 
ment to a perfect ferment. Anxious and uni- 
versal search was made for him, and innumera- 
ble were the dubious wretches who were dragged 





from their filthy haunts by zealous but stupid 
seekers, and presented to the enraged and dis- 
appointed pasha, as the much-coveted Osman. 
But after the lapse of a few days the agitation 
suddenly subsided, to be replaced by one tenfold 
greater, and on a subject of incomparably more 
importance. 

‘Tue Pracve had appeared in Bagdad. 

For months it had been ravaging Anatolia, 
Roum and ‘Tarabosan, the provinces which ex- 
tend along the southern coast of the Black Sea, 
and had gradually devoured its way through the 
countries among whose mountains rise the Ti- 
gris and the Euphrates, until it reached the popu- 
lous Persian cities, among which it lurked for 
some time without exciting any apprehension 
in the inhabitants of Bagdad, or inducing their 
government, despite the constant intercourse 
with Persia, to take the slightest measure of 
precaution. 

It was at length, however, brought to the city 
by the caravan of pilgrims, whose arrival we 
have already chronicled, and first made its ap- 
pearance in the pent-up and filthy quarter of the 
Jews, who doubtless derived the contagion from 
some of the cast-off garments in which they 
delighted to traffic. In one of their crowded 
houses a number of persons were at once taken 
sick, and died with alarming suddenness. With 
inconceivable rapidity it was communicated from 
house to house, until in a few days, more than 
half the Israelites were either sick or dead. 
Still, confined as the disease was to the quarter 
of the Jews, with whom the rest of the popula- 
tion held little intercourse and felt no sympathy, 
it did not excite any very serious alarm in the 
public mind. ‘The pasha, while he neglected 
all sanitary precautions, made great efforts to 
suppress the reports which began to circulate 
of deaths and sickness, and persisted in refusing 
permission to depart from the city, to those in 
whom prudence or even business induced a de- 
sire to quit its walls. ‘The populace, with the 
usual apathy of the believers of Islam, pursued 
their employments and their amusements, with 
as much earnestness, and as much relish as ever, 
though funeral processions began to multiply in 
the streets, and the melancholy wail of the 
mourning women to resound on every side. 

While the gates of the city were closed 
against all egress, they were readily opened to 
those who wished to enter, and vast numbers of 
fugitives from the neighboring towns and viila- 
ges, and from Persia and Armenia poured into 
Bagdad, in hopes of escaping the plague, un- 
conscious that the destroyer had already fast- 
ened its fangs upon the vitals of the city. 

Thus crowded with an overflowing population, 
Bagdad exhibited even more than its usual anima- 
tion and gaiety: the stalls of the bazaar filled 
full with the commodities brought by the ever 
coming caravans of refugees, were surrounded 
by eager throngs of trafficking citizens, rejoic- 
ing in the opportunity of easily acquiring wealth, 
by purchasing at low rates the property of the 
distressed fugitives, who, to maintain them- 
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selves in a strange city, were forced to part 
with their goods at almost any sacrifice. ‘The 
coffee-houses, participating in the general] pros- 
perity produced by the influx of wealth and 
population, resounded from morning till night, 
and from night till morning, with songs and 
jests and laughter — and in short, throughout 
_ the city there was every appearence of welfare, 
contentment and hilarity while day by day 
and hour by hour, beneath this fair surface, the 
terrible and insidious enemy was laboring si- 
lently, though rapidly at his fearful work. 

But this hollow state of security did not long 
endure. Deaths among all classes became so 
frequent that indifference to them was no longer 
possible. Alarm, as deep and as general as 
the previous apathy, suddenly spread among 
the people. Attention once turned to the sub- 
ject, the whole terrible truth burst like a flash 
upon the popular mind. From mouth to mouth 
passed the tidings of a thousand deaths in one 
day, and from face to face spread the paleness, 
and from heart to heart the chillness of horror 
and despair. ‘The very terror which was felt 
of the plague increased tenfold its power, and 
by some mysterious fatality, those who, when 
quite careless, were secure, fell victims as soon 
as they became apprehensive of their safety. 

All occupations were abandoned — all haunts 
of pleasure were deserted — and a gloomy si- 
lence pervaded the terror-stricken city. ‘The 
most pious of the Mohammedans, deeming it 
useless to attempt to avoid or avert their desti- 
ny, assembled in the mosques to offer their de- 
votions with redoubled fervor, or met in the 
market-places gravely to discuss the progress 
of the pestilence. ‘The Jews, the Armenians, 
and other christians, on the contrary, barred 
themselves in their dwellings, and held no com- 
munication without, except that which was 
necessary to procure the means of suste- 
nance, and this they conducted in the most 
guarded manner. 

But neither prayers nor precautions availed 
to stay the course of the destroyer. ‘The rain 
which fell that spring in quantities never before 
known in those regions, caused the Tigris to 
overflow even beyond its highest bound, and 
nearly the whole of the vast Mesopotamian plain, 
so remarkable for its levelness, was submerged, 
and under a burning sun, speedily became one 
great stagnant fen, from which steamed up 
unceasingly, illimitable sources of contagion. 
Bagdad alone, encircled by massive walls, rose 
like an island amidst the sea of putrid waters, 
which, by their continual increase, threatened 
momentarily to engulf the city. 

In an incredibly short time, such was the 
spread of the pestilence, the daily deaths had 
reached the enormous amount of five thousand. 
The population deserted the streets and the 
public places, and sitting supinely in their 
dwellings, awaited the expected touch of the 
Almighty’s finger. No one was to be seen 
moving about the city but the water-carriers, 
who in conformity to the usual Mohammedan 








rites, were employed to wash the dead, and 
the persons who went from house to house to 
gather the corpses, which were placed naked 
upon asses, and, rich or poor, young or old, 
noble or slave, thrown promiscuously into the 
ditch which encircled the walls. 

The bolder and less resigned portion of the 
inhabitants, had, ere this, clamorously sur- 
rounded the palace of the Pasha, and demanded 
the repeal of the order which forbid departure 
from the city. This was granted by Daoud, 
whose guard and soldiery the plague had dealt 
with as fiercely as with the citizens, and whose 
populous harem had been despoiled of all, save 
two of its beautiful inmates. But those who 
departed, fared scarcely better than those who 
remained. ‘The tribes of the desert, whose 
pure blood, hardy frames and simple habits de- 
fied contagion, had, when they became aware 
of the weakened condition of Bagdad, assem- 
bled in force at no great distance from the walls, 
and now mercilessly despoiled and slaughtered 
the fugitives as they ventured forth. 

Nor was it possible, at length, to escape 
even by the river. All the boats of the city 
had been carried off by those who fled when 
permission was first granted, and even they, in 
most cases, carried the pestilence with them, 
and floated helplessly down the current with 
the dead, the sick and the healthy, mingled to- 
gether —the stupefied and fatigued survivors 
not possessing strength or energy enough to 
fling overboard the corpses, and afraid to land 
or quit the boats, lest they should encounter 
the Bedouins, who were lurking for prey on 
each bank of the river. 

Society became at length so disorganized in 
the city, and the plague and the Arabs so deso- 
lated the surrounding country, that famine was 
added to the list of calamities which the people 
of Bagdad were doomed to endure. ‘The cus- 
tomary traffic between man and man had long 
ceased, and now even the few reckless individ- 
uals whom avarice, or hardiness, or philanthro- 
py had induced to perform the last offices — 
linperfect as they were —to the dead, and to 
supply the wants of the living — had either 
fallen victims themselves, or no longer ventured 
to brave the dangers and the horrors which 
seemed hourly to increase. The sick conse- 
quently were untended, save as in some striking 
instances, by the hand of surviving affection, 
and the dead left to rot where they had fallen, 
or at most cast forth from the door into the 
mud, which from the constant rain was several 
feet deep in the unpaved streets. 

Nor was this all. The courts of - justice 
were deserted, for the magistrates were dead, 
or had sought safety in flight or seclusion, and 
the police of the city had become almost extinct. 
There was none to check the evil-doer in his 
course, or to punish him for misdeeds already 
committed. he bonds of law and government 
being thus weakened or removed, and public opin- 
ion having lost its force in the general confusion 
and dismay, the fierce passions and hideous de- 
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sires that infest the soul of unregenerate man, 
and are, for the most part prevented from ap- 
pearing solely by external restraints — by fear 
of punishment or of loss of reputation — began 
to develop themselves in all their monstrous 
enormity. Deriving courage from despair, 
numbers, in defiance of the strictest precepts of 
the Koran, abandoned themselves to intoxica- 
tion, and maddened by wine or opium, prowled 
through the streets singly, or in bands, glutting 
their hatred and revenge upon their ancient ad- 
versaries, and when these were exterminated, 
killing in the very wantonness of their lust of 
blood and destruction, those, however inoffen- 
sive, who crossed their fearful path. Nay, 
emboldened by impunity, they at length ven- 
tured to enter the dwellings of the wealthy in 
search of plunder, and though unresisted, did 
not hesitate to complete the work of the plague 
by plunging their daggers, or discharging their 
matchlocks into the festering bodies of the sick 
— or with fiendish ingenuity, torture unto death 
the stubborn master or the faithful slave, who 
refused to disclose where they had secreted 
their treasures. 
Even the sanctity of the harem — in general 
sacredly regarded by the Moslems— was 
not spared by these demons. ‘The women were 
torn away from their natural protectors, perhaps 
while attending their sick beds with the Jevo- 
tion of which the sex alone is capable, and 
compelled to share the infernal revels with 
which these loathsome ruffians diversified their 
accursed career. 

Vainly the pasha strove to repress these dis- 
orders. ‘lhe greater part of his army was up- 
on the northern frontier of his dominions, en- 
gaged in checking the movements of a large 
Turkish force, commanded by Ali Reza, pasha 
of Aleppo, whom the Sultan had sent to de- 
pose Daoud, and who was calmly watching the 
progress of the pestilence, with the intention 
of pouncing upon the unfortunate city when 
its strength should be utterly exhausted. 
The garrison that remained in Bagdad, had 
dwindled away through the ravages of the 
plague, until there were scarcely sufficient 
men left to maintain the walls against the cease- 
less attacks of the Bedouins, who still hovered 
about the city. Of his brilliant body-guard of 
one hundred Georgians, it is recorded that only 
four remained, and thus deprived of the right 
arm of his power, the Pasha found, though he 
exerted himself gallantly and earnestly, that 
his influence over the people had departed, for 
in the words of an English missionary who be- 
held and described these awful scenes, ‘* Fear 
of him was passed, and love for him there was 
none.”’ 


SO 


If. 


It was a calm, clear night, and those bright 
emblems of still brighter truths, the far-off, 
majestic stars were looking down with pitying 
glances upon the wretched city where the 
demons of pestilence and famine were vieing 

















with the fiercer devils of the human heart for 
pre€minence in the work of desolation. ‘The 
air was very still, and in its soft, transparent 
purity, it was scarcely conceivable that conta- 
gion could be lurking. An unearthly silence 
brooded over the vast mass of buildings, upon 
whose towers and terraces the just-risen moon 
was pouring a flood of silver light — an un- 
earthly silence, broken only at intervals by the 
brutal yells of some riotous band, or the soli- 
tary shriek of some poor victim of their cruelty. 

In an apartment of the dwelling of the mis- 
sionary with whom they had found refuge, 
were Osman Aga and his bride. It wasa long, 
but narrow room, one side of which composed 
almost wholly of windows, looked upon a gar- 
den, while along the other ran a broad divan 
in the usual oriental fashion. ‘The furniture 
exhibited a curious mingling of the strangely 
different styles of Europe and the Kast. Indian 
mats and Persian carpets covered the floor, but 
in the corne1s of the room were English tables 
and chairs, on the former of which, penknives, 
pens, inkstands, bound books and other articles 
habitually used only in Christendom, were 
lying together with various indescribable imple- 
ments and knick-knacks peculiar to the Asiaties. 

On the divan sat Miriam with hands folded 
on her lap, and her glorious eyes anxiously 
following every movement of her husband, who 
was slowly pacing up and down the room, ap- 
parently deeply immersed in thought. His 
countenance was pallid and sad, but evidently 
rather from care and distress, than from illness. 

At length, as his eye caught her earnest and 
affectionate glance, he paused, and advancing 
to where she sat, laid his hand on her shoul- 
der, saying, 

‘* | fear much, dearest, that thy strength is 
scarcely sufficient to sustain the fatigues of this 
toilsome and perilous journey. Were there 
any prospect of the plague abating, thou 
should’st remain in Bagdad, even though we 
parted for a season.”’ 

‘* Nay, Osman, nay, do not for a moment 
think of our separation. I am stronger than 
thou fanciest, and from my childhood have 
been accustomed to travelling. ‘The women 
of our nation, thou knowest, are never kept 
so secluded as those of the Moslems, and since 
my mother’s death, I have always accom- 
panied my poor father even on his longest jour- 
neys. So thou need’st not fear for me — with 
thee, I can endure all toils, all dangers, even 
were they thrice what they are like to be. 
But let us quit this horrible place — this city of 
death and desolation. Sooner would I dwell 
in the desert for life, than remain here another 
day. The sights that are constantly before my 
eyes —the sounds that are ever ringing in my 
ears, will speedily drive me mad. God has 
doomed to destruction Bagdad and its infidel 
people, and we should escape from it, as from 
another Sodom. When from day to day I 
heard dim reports of what was passing around 
us, I shuddered, and was sick with horror— 
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but now when the pestilence has made its way 
through our bolts and bars, and is in this very 
house, flight alone can save me, for the thought 
of thy danger makes my spirit sink — and 
once alarmed, contagion is sure to ensue.”’ 

‘*We will go, we will go, and without de- 
lay. I tarry but for Rustom, who promised 
me yesterday when I parted with him at the 
city gate, that he would be here two hours be- 
fore midnight. It is close upon the time, and 
we will depart instantly on hisarrival. Should 
he not come, however, we must remain yet 
longer, for without more protection than my 
single arm, I dare not risk thee in these turbu- 
lent streets.”’ 

‘* But, why dearest, can we not go during 
the day? ‘There were surely less peril then, 
than at night.” 

*¢ Less peril of the robbers it is true. But I 
learnt during my excursion yesterday, that the 
pasha, roused to increased activity by the enor- 
mities that menace utter destruction to his cap- 
ital, now almost constantly patrols the streets 
with the remnant of his guard, and to meet him 
were worse than to encounter a thousand rob- 
bers. Besides, as I have told you, Rustom 
will probably bring with him a dozen or two of 
Arabs, who can pass the gate only by strata- 
gem, which could not easily be effected in day- 
light.”’ 

‘* How long shall we be in reaching Aleppo? 
Or do you intend to proceed directly thither, 
if we succeed in quitting this city! ”’ 

‘* If we meet with no unexpected detentions, 
it will require at least fifteen or twenty days 
to cross the desert. ButI shall have to remain 
a day or two ere we start, with my friends the 
Jerbah and the Aneiza, who have been for 
sometime before the walls, waiting only my 
presence and an expected reinforcement from 
the Sultan’s army, to assault Bagdad. When 
thou art safely placed at Aleppo, I will return 
hither with all speed, and raise a tempest round 
the pasha’s head, that will shake him from his 
already tottering throne, and effectually repay 
his insults and persecutions.” 

As he said this, Osman Aga recommenced 
pacing the floor with an excited step, but 
Miriam rose and approaching him, placed her 
arm around his neck and gently drew him to 
the divan, where she again seated herself, and 
drawing him down beside her said, ‘‘ Must 
thou again mingle in these wars, and league 
with those fierce men in such dangerous enter- 
prises? I had thought that when once we had 
left this fatal city, thou would’st take me to thy 
own peaceful Christian land — that happy and 
prosperous England, of which thou hast so 
loved to talk with me, there to pass in some 
pleasant spot the remainder of our quiet lives.”’ 

** So we will, so we will, my best beloved! 
But in England — happy as she is — without 
wealth we would be most wretched. It is no 
land for the poor. And now, thanks to Daoud! 
Iam a beggar. In Christendom the sword, at 
least in the hands of individuals, no longer 





commands riches. They flow only from skill 
which I do not and cannot possess, and from 
toil at which my free soul would sicken. But 
let me once enter Bagdad as a conqueror, and 
the coffers of the pasha will supply gold 
enough for all future wants. Let me restore to 
the sultan this brightest jewel of his crown, 
and I can return to England loaded with wealth 
and honors—enabled to place thee there, 
dearest, in the station which thy beauty and 
worth entitle thee to fill. God knows t heer 
to quit these barbarous and insecure climes. 
For since I have known thee, I tremble perpet- 
ually at dangers and tumults that formerly were 
my sole delight. But, alas! even in Christen- 
dom we may not find the repose weseek. Our 
good friend, the missionary, has informed me 
that intelligence was lately received at the em- 
bassy here, of another revolution in the nation 
which adjoins my own: and he tells me that 
in Paris, that great and beautiful city whose 
pleasures I have so often described to thee, the 
people and the soldiers fought three days, till 
the streets were running with blood. And in 
England too, a storm is brewing, which ere 
long may burst, and scatter ruin on her fertile 
plains and crowded cities. Her people are de- 
manding their long-withheld rights, and blood 
will flow in torrents ere they can overcome 
their hereditary oppressors. But the very an- 
ticipation of that struggle leads me to long for 
a speedy return to my country, who will need 
the presence of all her sons, when the day of 
trouble comes.” 

Miriam was about to reply when a door at 
the extremity of the room was opened, and 
the master of the dwelling entered. His face 
had a haggard and melancholy expression, and 
his voice, ashe addressed Osman, was so low 
that his words were scarcely audible. 

‘* A person who calls himself Rustom, and 
inquires for you, is at the door with a number 
of others and requests admission. ‘Though I 
have no doubt it is your slave, I thought it safer 
to inform you, before | permitted them to 
enter ”’ 

‘** You did right, good sir! In these trou- 
bled times one had best look sharply to his visit- 
ers. I will go with you to the door, and admit 
him myself.’’ 

The faithful Nubian, for he it was, speedily 
gained entrance followed by seven savage look- 
ing Bedouins, armed to the teeth, two of whom 
as well as Rustom himself, exhibited on their 
persons abundant traces of some recent and 
desperate affray. 

‘* How now, Rustom? whence this blood ? 
Were you obliged to force an entranee at the 
gate? ”’ 

‘* No, Aga, we got in quietly enough, but in 
making our way hither encountered a gang of 
plunderers, some twenty in number, who had 
fired a coffee-house in revenge for finding noth- 
ing in it worth carrying off, and were maltreat- 
ing some women whom the flames had driven 
from their home. We interfered, of course, 
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and enabled the women to escape, though three 
of our poor fellows were killed, and we only 
got off after some hard fighting.” 

*¢ You did well. Mr. Groves, will you have 
the kindness to see to these men’s wounds, and 
give them some refreshment? Rustom, follow 
him with your comrades, and when you have 
recovered your fatigue, we will depart.’’ 

Rustom did as he was bidden, but before 
going turned and said, 

‘*] learnt as we came along, that the flames 
and the tumult, which to night is even greater 
than usual, have roused the pasha, who is 
abroad with a small party of soldiers.”’ 

Osman mused for a moment, asif perplexed, 
and then replied, 

‘*'That bodes us no good—I had rather 
meet all the robbers of the city, than Daoud, 
if he be accompanied by any force. For the 
former would scarcely attack an armed com- 
pany without provocation, and strong hopes of 
booty, whereas the pasha doubtless yet enter- 
tains the idea of getting me into his power. 
But it cannot be avoided. You could not re- 
main here till another night, and without you 
it would be almost impossible to conduct 
Miriam in safety to the gates. Go, and be 
ready in an hour.” 

Osman Aga in a few minutes rejoined his 
wife, and said to her, 

‘* 7] have decided, dearest, and we shall de- 
part inan hour. Get you ready and take some re- 
freshment, while I prepare my arms. Would that 
we dared afford you a litter, or even a horse! ”’ 

‘7 care not for either, beloved. I warrant 
you I can walk with ease to the gate. The 
joy of quitting these fearful walls, will give me 
abundant strength.” 

The party were soon prepared for departure, 
and after exchanging affectionate adieus with 
the kind missionary, cautiously sallied forth into 
the moonlit street. 


Fv. 

Osman, Miriam and their attendants pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as possible until they had 
left behind them the remote and comparatively 
quiet quarter in which the missionary resided : 
on approaching the heart of the city, however, 
which they were obliged to cross in order to 
reach by the nearest route, the gate at which 
alone they could be sure of egress, they moved 
with greater circumspection, for on every side 
tokens and signs began to multiply, of the hor- 
rors and the dangers to which Bagdad was then 
subjected. 

Though it was the hour at which ordinarily 
in Oriental cities a profound stillness reigns, 
their ears were assailed as they moved along, 
by the most mournful and appalling sounds. 
From the dwellings in which the plague yet 
found victims, proceede od groans and cries of 
pain, — telling of the strong man’s struggle 
with his ruthless destroyer—and woman’s 
wailing voice raised in lamentation as the 
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strokes of Azrael, the angel of death, fell fast 
and thick upon the cherished idols of her heart 
— while from many houses of the better sort 
where the work of the pestilence had been 
completed, and the hearths made wholly deso- 
late, there issued yells and songs and execra- 
tions, which indicated fearfully the nature of 
those who had usurped possession and were 
like demons who had just mastered a human 
soul, riotously exulting in the fair conquest they 
had made. 

Occasionally too, some ghastly wretch, im- 
pelled by the fury of delirium, would burst from 
a door-way and fling. his burning and ulcerated 
arms about some one of the startled party, im- 
ploring relief and protection in the wild and 
piteous gibberish of insanity — and not unfre- 
quently their hearts were saddened by the low 
wail of young children whose desperate mothers 
unable to provide for, had exposed them in the 
streets in the hope of exciting the compassion 
of some passer-by more fortunate than his fel- 
lows. ‘Too often, however, they were left to 
starve, or be devoured by the dogs who, with 
none to chastise them, and suffering from the 
general famine, prowled about the streets in 
fierce packs, seeking whom they might devour, 
and battening like hyenas upon the careases of 
the dead and even of the dying. 

Earnestly and often did Miriam entreat Osman 
to stop and permit her to snatch from their hor- 
rible fate the poor children whom they met, 
but though even his stern heart relented at the 
sights he witnessed, his judgment told him that 
under the circumstances to have burdened 
themselves with the sufferers, would only have 
endangered their own safety, as well by the in- 
cumbrance as by the risk of contagion, without 
offering a possibility of ultimately preserving 
the objects of their compassion. 

They continued therefore steadily on their 
way despite the horrid objects which environed 
them, till they were suddenly arrested in their 
progress by the unexpected appearance of a 
number of men, who issued singing and shout- 
ing from the door of a house in the street along 
which Osman and his company were proceed- 
ing. ‘They were very grotesquely habited, 
some wearing a mixture of male and female 
apparel, while others together with their proper 
rags, bore about their persons garments which 
had evidently belonged to individuals of the 
highest rank: they were all armed, though in 
no very regular fashion, and from their de- 
meanor appeared to be partially intoxicated. 
They paused as they beheld the party who ap- 
proached, and subsiding into comparative si- 
lence appeared to be holding a consultation. 

‘*'They are robbers, and there are at least 
forty of them Aga,”’ said Rustom. ‘* If they 
are disposed to molest us, we will stand but a 
poor chance in the open street: we had better 
retreat or take possession of one of these 
houses, in which we can easily beat them off 
—for such gentry have little relish for hard 
blows, unless they are sure of plunder.”’ 
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Ere the Nubian had done speaking, Osman’s 
determination was taken. Anxious, for the 
sake of Miriam, to avoid a conflict, he turned 
with his followers into a narrow street which 
issued from the one they had been traversing, 
and which he fancied would lead him out of the 
way of the plunderers. But the latter, as soon 
as the last of the Arabs disappeared, embold- 
ened apparently by their desire to shun them, 
gave a loud shout and started in pursuit. 

Osman found at the first turning, to his sur- 
prise, and indeed to his dismay, that what he 
had taken for a street was no more than a short 
court, with no other outlet than that by which 
he had entered. At its other extremity rose 
the outer wall of an extensive house, the mo- 
notonous blank of which was entirely destitute 
of windows, and broken only by a single door- 
way, with a low broad arch. The dwelling 
was evidently deserted by its owners, for the 
door, torn from its hinges, was lying on the 
ground a short distance from the house. 

‘¢ Never mind the door, Rustom,”’ said Osman 
to his followers as they entered the building. 
‘We have not time to replace it properly, and 
unless that were done, it would only embarrass 
us— we shall have to make a stand in the 
court—bar and bolt this inner door —and 
Agyl, do you drive a hole through it with your 
battle axe. Now another just beside it — care- 
fully, or you will beat the door down. Well 
done ! — Now stay here all of ye, while I be- 
stow the lady within beyond the reach of shot. 
Keep your matchlocks ready and shoot them 
like so many jackals if they attempt to enter.’’ 

So saying, Osman, first lighting by the match 
of an Arab a half-burnt torch which he picked 
from the floor, led Miriam along the narrow 
gallery of the court, and through the succeed- 
Ing passage into another quadrangle, in the 
midst of which a handsome fountain, surrounded 
by a few stately palms, was playing merrily in 
the bright moonshine. 

Through one of the doors which opened into 
this court, he entered a large hall which had 
evidently been the principal apartment of the 
mansion. ‘The sight which met his eyes, as he 
held up the torch to examine the room, made 
him shudder and half draw back. Upon a pal- 
let in one corner were stretched the bodies of 
two women both past the prime of life; one of 
them by her garments appeared to be a lady of 
rank, though the jewels had been stript from 
her fingers and the ornaments torn from her 
ears. The black, livid spots of the plague were 
upon her face and arms, and everything in her 
posture denoted that after death her body had 
been arranged by some friendly hand with care 
upon the pallet. ‘The corpse beside her was 
that of a slave, who seemed in the Jast struggles 
to have crawled to the couch of her dead mis- 
tress, in order to die by her side. 

But the pestilence had not been alone in the 
work of destruction. The hand of the robber 
and the assassin had also left its atrocious 
traces in that chamber of death. In the centre 











of the apartment lay a group of three bodies: 
one of them was that of a young and lovely fe- 
male, the front of whose white robe was clotted 
with blood, that had flown from a wound in her 
breast, apparently inflicted by a dagger or the 
point of a sword. Beside her lay stretched at 
full length the tall form of an old man, probably 
her father, with a venerable snow-white beard, 
and a scowl of defiance yet visible on his majes- 
tic though furrowed countenance. He had re- 
ceived several wounds before he fell, for his tur- 
ban, cleft by a sabre-stroke, which reached the 
brain of its wearer, lay near, and one of his arms 
was almost hewn from his body. The group 
was completed by-the slight form of a boy who 
had fallen across the body of the maiden, his 
sister perhaps, whom it was evident from the 
gore-stained dagger which his hand yet grasped, 
he had died gallantly defending., His delicate 
fair face was exposed to view, and just in the 
centre of the forehead a small round hole from 
which the blood had slightly oozed, told that a 
bullet from the pistol of one of the miscreants 
had dislodged the spirit from its earthly home. 
Nearer to the door was the body of a slave who 
had also been shot down, apparently while at- 
tempting to escape from the room. The mur- 
derers had stript the apartment of everything 
that was valuable, and had also despoiled the 
corpses of their victims, of rings and other jew- 
els. ‘These horrible transactions had as the 
state of the dead evinced, taken place but a day 
or two previous. 

Osman reclosed the door in sickening disgust 
as his glance revealed these hideous objects, 
and said to Miriam — 

‘*This is no place for thee, dearest, the 
plague has been at its fell work here, and it 
were death to venture into that room. Let us 
cross to the opposite side of the court, where 
we may find a vacant chamber.’’ 

The discharge of fire-arms from without an- 
nounced that the robbers had begun their as- 
sault, and Osman hastily opened the nearest 
door, and glanced hurriedly within ; the room 
it led to seemed empty, and bidding Miriam re- 
main there, he placed the torch in a stand, and 
ran to the entrance of the house, where the up- 
roar of the struggle was already loud and in- 
cessant. 

The attention of Miriam, as she looked around 
the room after his departure, was attracted by 
a large bird-cage, which, covered with a with- 
ered branch of palm, hung near one of the 
windows. She approached, and removing the 
dead leaves, could perceive by the glare of the 
torch that it contained a parrot of large size and 
beautiful plumage, who was lying upon the 
bottom, evidently in the last agonies of a death 
of thirst and starvation. Its parched tongue 
was protruded from its bill, but as its yet bright 
eye caught sight of the lady’s face, the poor 
bird feebly fluttered its wings, and attempted to 
utter the usual sound of welcome; but the 
effort exhausted its remaining strength, and 
with a low croak it turned over on its back and 
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expired. Miriam, touched to the heart by its 
misery, could not persuade herself that the par- 
rot was dead, and sought about the room for 
food and water to revive it. She found none, 
but at length perceived the dvor of a closet, 

artially concealed by the hangings of the wall. 

his she opened, and looking in, found that it 
was of no great size, and that the walls were 
bare of shelves, and indeed of any article what- 
ever. She was about to close it, when a faint 
sound resembling the wail of an infant struck 
her ear. She started back with affright, but 
recovering herself immediately, examined the 
closet more attentively, and perceived upon the 
floor what appeared to be a bundle of clothes 
loosely flung together. Removing a large shaw] 
from the top of the heap, she discovered, nestling 
beneath, a young babe, which she hastily rais- 
ed, and found that what she had mistaken for a 
parcel of clothes, was the body of a woman. 
Miriam, nerving herself to desperate courage 
despite the horror she felt, took hold of the arm 
which had encircled the child, but dropped it 
instantly, for the cold touch convinced her that 
life had long departed. She concluded that the 
body was that of the mother of the babe, who, 
though sick of the plague, had seized her child 
when the robbers attacked the house, and seek- 
ing safety for both in concealment, had died in 
her place of refuge. 

Closing the closet door, Miriam carried the 
child to where the torch was flaming, and with 
a mixture of wonder and fear turned its face to 
the light. God of Heaven! What a spectacle 
met her gaze! The face of the babe was one 
entire ulcer ; the plague had smitten every fea- 
ture. Overcome by the loathsome sight, she 
dropped the child on the near divan, and reeled 
and sunk senseless upon the floor. 


Ts 

When Osman Aga returned to the barricaded 
door at which he had left Rustom and the 
Arabs, he was informed that the robbers, after 
one desperate attempt to force an entrance by 
a simultaneous rush through the passage, from 
which they were easily driven by a few effect- 
ual shots, had stationed several of their number 
in an opposite house, whence they were keep- 
ing up a sharp, though hitherto harmless fire, 
which the Nubian did not think it worth while 
to reply to, but contented himself with warily 
holding his force in readiness to repel another 
attack. 

‘¢ This will never do, Rustom,” said Osman, 
after carefully examining the state of affairs, 
‘* these villains may keep us here till morning, 
unless we contrive some plan to escape from the 
house without their knowledge. Tis clearly 
impossible with our scanty foree to urge our 
way through the court, now that they are lodg- 
ed in those houses. What can be their motive 
for attacking us so determinedly? Surely they 
can hope for but little plunder.”’ 

‘*From some of their cries to each other, I 
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should think. they mistook us for a party con- 
veying treasure to the citadel. But if they were 
not utterly besotted, the fewness of our num- 
bers would teach them better. But I fear much 
that this uproar will soon bring the pasha upon 
us, for unless he recrossed the river to night, 
which is not probable, he cannot be far off.”’ 

Osman was about to reply, when from behind 
and above him, came the report of two mateh- 
locks, and an Arab who was standing by his 
side sprang forward like a stricken deer, and fell 
with his face to the ground—a bullet had 
pierced his brain. Osman looked up in time to 
catch a glimpse of the heads of two men, as 
they disappeared over the parapet whieh sur- 
rounded the terrace on the roof of the house. 
It was fearfully apparent that, while a portion 
of the robbers had occupied the attention of the 
besieged by firing upon them in front, the re- 
mainder had been actively employed in entering 
the neighboring buildings, and from their roofs, 
penetrating to the top of that in which Osman 
and his followers had taken refuge! Thence 
through the open space in the centre, they 
could securely fire upon those in the gallery. 
Not a moment was to be lost. Bidding Rustom 
and Agyl maintain the door at all hazards, Os- 
man, followed by the rest of his Arabs, bounded 
across the gallery, and sword in hand, sprang 
rapidly up the steps that led to the terrace. He 
found it in possession of six or seven of the 
bandits, who, in a stooping posture, were creep- 
ing cautiously forward to discharge a second 
volley on the men below, while others of the 
band were climbing the wall which divided the 
roofs of the separate houses. His onset took 
them by surprise, and ere they could use their 
guns or unsheath their sabres, four of them 
were cut down, and the remainder with won- 
derful agility had cleared the parapet wall and 
with their comrades fled into the lower parts of 
the neighboring building. ‘To pursue them 
would have been useless and imprudent, and 
leaving his men to watch lest they should at- 
tempt to return, Osman ran across the terrace 
to the front of the building in order to look into 
the court below, where a sudden increase of 
firing and shouting made him apprehend that 
the robbers had renewed their attempt to force 
an entrance at the door in front, which was 
guarded only by Rustom and another. He 
could scarcely believe his eyes when he saw 
that the court was thronged with soldiers, who 
had apparently just entered, and were engaged 
in fierce conflict with the robbers, who were 
singly endeavoring to cut their way to the 
street. While he yet looked, a party of the 
military issued from the door beneath, dragging 
with them Rustom himself, covered with blood, 
and apparently resigned to his fate, for he was 
quite silent, and suffered himself to be borne 
along without a struggle. 

It was evident that the pasha, or at least his 
troops had come to quell the disturbance, and 
that they had indiscriminately attacked both the 
robbers and their intended victims. Osman’s 
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first thought was for Miriam, and calling on the 
Arabs to follow, he rushed down to the quad- 
rangle below. ‘Two or three soldiers were 
passing through the gallery, who, alarmed by 
his unexpected appearance, fled without at- 
tempting opposition. He dashed through the 
passage which led to the next court-yard, and 
bursting into the room where he had placed 
Miriam, called loudly upon her. No reply 
was made, and looking round he perceived that 
the apartment was empty. Where could she 
be? The.torch still burned where he had left 
it, but no other trace of her was visible. His 
eye caught the half-open closet door, and spring- 
ing to it with a gush of hope in his heart, he 
grasped hastily at what he saw was the form of 
a woman. Dragging it forth to the light, he 
beheld the plague-spotted face of a stranger. 
Retreating with horror, his glance fell upon the 
child which yet lay upon the divan. He was 
utterly confounded! surely that babe was not 
there when he brought Miriam to the room! 
How then came it there? And where could 
she now be ? 

Agitated by these reflections, he was walking 
slowly from the room, totally at a loss what 
course to pursue, when he was startled to a 
sense of his dangerous situation, by a pistol ball 
grazing his arm. He roused himself in time to 
avoid being made prisoner by the soldiers, who 
having returned to the house, had already cap- 
tured or killed the Arabs. Perceiving that to 
meet them single-handed would be folly, he 
rapidly fled still farther into the interior of the 
dwelling, and ascended by another stairs to the 
roof. e was not pursued farther than the 





bottom of the steps, for the soldiers cared little 
to prevent the escape of a single individual, and 
had besides no great relish for venturing into 
dark and unknown passages. 

Osman Aga pursued his way for some time 
on the tops of the houses, till he had attained 
a considerable distance from the scene of strife. 
He then descended through a deserted house 
into the street, which was perfectly quiet, and 
with a heavy heart proceeded without molesta- 
tion to the nearest gate. The principal part of 
the guard had been drawn off to assist in restor- 
ing order in the city, and Osman found little 
difficulty, with the aid of a purse he had re- 
ceived from Rustom, in persuading the petty 
officer in command to suffer him to go forth. 

The night, which at its commencement had 
been calm and clear, began to be overcast, and 
the gathering clouds to threaten a renewal of 
the rain, which for many weeks previous had 
fallen almost without intermission. Osman 
found that the very desert itself had been con- 
verted into a swamp from the superabundant 
moisture, and that it was with danger and diffi- 
culty he could proceed during the increasing 
darkness. He accordingly bent his steps toward 
the cemete1 y of the eity, which was not far from 
the walls, and entering, proceeded to the antique 
octagonal edifice which covers the tomb of Zo- 
beide, the fair and famous sultana of Haroun 
Alraschid. Its tall spire rising above the sur- 
rounding palms, guided him to the spot, and 
entering the mausoleum without difficulty, he 
prepared to pass the night there, with the in- 
tention of joining the encampment of his Be- 
douin friends at the first dawn of day. 
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BY JAMES R. LOWELL. 
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Mary, since first I knew thee to this hour 
My love hath deepened with my wiser sense 
Of what in Woman is to reverence ; 
Thy clear heart, fresh as e’er was forest flower, 
Still opens more to me its beauteous dower, 
— But let praise hush — Love asks no evidence 
To prove itself well placed ; we know not whence 
It gleans the straws that thatch its humble bower : 
We can but say we found it in the heart — 
Spring of all sweetest thoughts, arch-foe of blame — 
Maker of flowers in the dusty mart — 
White vestal of the poet’s holy flame — 
This is enough, and we have done our part 
If we but keep it pure as when it came. 
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Edited by J. C. 
1842. 


Tue Boox or Bririsn BALLADs. 
Hall, Esq. London: Vizetelly & Co. 


The bishop of Dromore deserves canonization bet- 
ter than a great many of those who are acknowledged 
and authorized, and calendared saints, for his endeav- 
or to recall the English nation from the worship of 
false gods in poesy, by the publication of his “ Rel- 
iques.” His three volumes, put forth at a time when 
poetry had become weil nigh degraded to a mere ac- 
complishment and conventionalism, seem like a bunch 
of dewy violets amid the steaming odors of a ball- 
room. The manly and grand simplicity of those 
songs, which were called “ rude ” only because nature 
was deemed vulgar, and the muses were not admitted 
to good society unless they wore powder and patches, 
slowly recalled the English poets to their forgotten 
loyalty to the heart. Men began to surmise timidly 
that poetry was not a thing to be learned only at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and that mixing water with the 
old, was perhaps not the best way to make new poetry. 
A whole clan of British Homeride had come to light, 
proving that the air of Asia Minor was not a neces- 
sary postulate for the production of Homers. A be- 
lief began to spread, that truth and earnestness of 
feeling were the main elements of true poetry, and 
that the successors of Pope were not, as they claimed, 
Apollo's vicars on earth. This alarming heresy was 
not to sap the foundation of the catholic faith of 
poetry, without a severe struggle on the part of those 
who held snug offices in the temple of fame, solely 
under the existing order of things. Dr. Johnson ex- 
temporized parodies, at which everybody (as he in- 
tended) laughed, and elaborately composed “ London, 
a Satire,” as a specimen of orthodox poetry, at which 
some forgot themselves enough to laugh also, which 
he probably did not intend. Of his lives of the Brit- 
ish poets, too, he made a kind of index expurgatorius 
of catholic writers. The “Triumphs of Temper,” 
and the “ Botanic Garden,” were the last great efforts 
in the cause of the establishment. 

The book before us, is truly a very beautiful one. 
To our eyes it would have been more so, if it had 
been a cheaply printed selection which might have 
found its way into the cottage and the workshop. 
Such books are more needed by the poor than by the 
rich, and might soften many a sorrow, and in some 
measure make up for many a want. Still, the book 
is a beautiful one, and many of the illustrations are 
exquisite. Those by Franklin, in particular, have all 
that delightful improbability in them which is so 
characteristic of the old ballads, and there is a per- 
fectness of finish, and correctness of costume about 
them which renders them very satisfactory to the eye, 
though they sometimes remind us too much of Retzsch. 
This artist also shows an appreciation of the beau- 
ties of what he illustrates, and his marginal fan- 
cies often assist us to a truer conception of the bal- 
lads. The last group in his illustration of “the 











grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens,” is brimful of 
graceful and romantic pathos. The illustrations of 
“The Two Brothers,” by Frith, are also very vivid 
and striking, and those of “The Nut-brown Maid” 
are full of woodland beauty. 

With the literary half of the book, we confess we 
are not so well satisfied as with the pictorial. Ina 
man’s own writings, we expect to glean the grain for 
ourselves from the stalks and husks, but when he 
undertakes to glean for us from the harvest of others, 
we may fairly enough look for pure wheat. In some 
cases, the editor may have been prevented by copy- 
right from following his own taste, but this is no ex- 
cuse for printing the modern ballad of Chevy Chase 
instead of the ancient one, which he himself acknowl- 
edges to be the best, nor will it excuse many other 
sins, both of omission and commission. Is the edi- 
tor’s wish “to give a specimen of Monk Lewis’s pow- 
ers,” any excuse for giving a specimen of his weak- 
ness by printing his tawdry ballad of “ Sir Agilthorn,” 
which is in no way British, unless its allusion to 
Flodden field make itso? We have two ballads of 
Mr. Leyden’s, also, both of them very long, and, to 
our mind, quite too diffuse and ornate to make a very 
good show beside their sturdy elder brothers, who 
were nursed under the open sky and cradled in a 
shield. Sir Walter Scott’s friendship did not make 
good ballad-writers of all those who were happy 
enough to share it. We think that in a collection of 
British ballads, that antique and startlingly pictur- 
esque one of “ The Twa Corbies,” should have had a 
place, and we felt something like a pang when we 
looked in vain for the exquisite poem of “ The Cruel 
Sister,” so wildly fanciful as to rise well nigh to the 
sublime — with its plaintive burthen of “ Binnorie,” 
made doubly classical from its revival by the great 
Wordsworth. And the dear “ Annie of Lochroyan,” 
too, made thrice dear to us by the often hearing it 
from lips that gave an original beauty of their own to 
whatever they recited, — we cannot conceive why she 
was banished from the beautiful throng to which she 
always added a pensive and melancholy grace. There 
is no more gushingly pathetic and simply eloquent 
ballad in any language than this, and none more fit to 
inspire the sister art of design. Fair Annie’s vessel, 
with its “mast 0’ gowd and tows o’ taffatie,’’ her 
meeting with “ the rank robber and a’ his companie,” 
the tower in the sea where Lord Gregory lay en- 
chanted by his cruel mother, and the last sad scene 
where she floats through the foam with her drowned 
baby in her arms, to the feet of her heart-broken 
lover —all seem made to have their outline filled out 
by the pencil. 

We have been forced to criticise from memory. If 
we had any collection of ballads at hand, we might 
have swelled our catalogue. But we have said 
enough. It is always painful to find fault with any 
attempt at a worthy object, but where we are speak- 
ing of a compilation, and that of poems whose beau- 
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ties need no pointing out, duty compels us to throw 
what light we are able on its deficiencies. Moreover 
every one is deeply interested in the worthiness of 2 
book like this, for a collection of poems becomes 
often a textbook, and to those who are not well ac- 
quainted with the original sources, exclusion amounts 
to a verdict of condemnation upon any poem. In the 
present case, we feel a greater interest from the fact 
that it may be reprinted here, for we do not think it 
by any means a good selection, and much less a thor- 
ough anthology of British ballads, as it purports to 
be. It has the same faults with the three beautiful 
volumes of “ Gems ” published a few years ago under 
the care of the same editor. From authors, the merit 
of whose several poems had been accurately settled, 
the selection was generally good; but where Mr. 
Hall was obliged to trust to his own judgment, (as in 
the case of contemporary poets,) the choice of the 
best passages seemed rather a piece of good luck than 
the result of a well educated critical discernment. It 
requires no mean endowment of poetic faculty to be 
able to make a passably good selection of poems. 


Porms on Stavery. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Cambridge: John Owen. 


This is a little volume which we think likely to do 
a great deal of good. Professor Longfellow is per- 
haps more widely and popularly known and admired 
in this country than any other writer, certainly than 
any other poet. While many of his poems have been 
translated into German by Freiligrath, and Bentley has 
now and then the good taste to steal them for his 
Miscellany. In this instance we think the pop- 
ularity — interdum vulgus rectum videt—a proof of 
merit in the author. His style has just enough pecu- 
liarity to render it attractive, and, at the same time 
that it is strongly tinged with romanticism, the 
structure of the verse, the rythm of the melody, and 
the development of the sentiment are so gracefully 
simple as to be even at once with minds of the high- 
est and lowest range of education. Such a manas 
this, so well known as a polished scholar of general 
literature, so always welcome to every fireside as a 
poet whose muse has never in any way spotted the 
virgin white of her purity, will find a ready hearing, 
when he comes as a pleader oneither side of a vexed 
question, with many who to all others would be 
resolutely deaf. Men’s prejudices so often persuade 
them that the voice of duty is that of a syren, by 
stopping their ears against which they emulate the 
cautious wisdom of Ulysses, that it is a fortunate 
chance for the right when it can speak to them by 
means of a familiar and favorite tongue. 

We do not join in the torrent of eulogy upon the 
fearlessness and nobleness of spirit evinced by the 
author in publishing this little pamphlet, because 
we think that it is yielding quite too much to the ex- 
acting spirit of evil, to say that a man does any more 
than his simple duty to his instincts when he espouses 
the cause of right. It is always an argument of 
greater courage in a man, (so far as that goes) to deny 
and refuse the divine message that is sent to him, as 
it always is sooner or later, for in so doing he causes 
his guardian angel to hide her face from him in sor- 





row, and defies the Spirit of God in his own soul, 
who is thenceforth his most implacable foe and one 
that always vanquishes at last. The sentiment of 
anti-slavery, too, is spreading so fast and so far over 
the whole land, that its opponents are rapidly dwin- 
dling into a minority. Moreover such praise, if any 
there be, should be given to the early disciples and 
apostles of this gospel, men and women who have en- 
dured for their faith such spiritualized martyrdom as 
the refined nineteenth century is still tenacious of in- 
flicting. There, for instance is William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, the half-inspired Luther of this reform, a man 
too remarkable to be appreciated in his generation, 
but whom the future will recognise as a great and 
wonderful spirit. There, too, is Whittier, the fiery 
Keerner of this spiritual warfare, who, Scevola-like, 
has sacrificed on the altar of duty, that right hand 
which might have made him acknowledged as the 
most passionate lyrist of his time. There is the ten- 
derly-loving Maria Child, the author of that dear 
book, “ Philothea,’” — a woman of genius, who lives 
with humble content in the intellectual Coventry to 
which her conseientiousness has banished her —a 
fate the hardest for genius to bear. Nor ought the 
gentle spirit of Follen, a lion with a lamb’s heart, to 
be forgotten, whose fiery fate, from which the mind 
turns horror-stricken, was perhaps to his mild na- 
ture less dreadful than that stake and faget of pub- 
lic opinion, in dragging him to whieh many whom he 
loved were not inactive, for silence in such times is 
action. And Channing, a man great and original in 
perceiving, elucidating and defending those moral 
truths which others were the first todiscover. When 
we see these, and such as these, denounced as self- 
interested zealots, by those who have never read a 
word of their controversial writings, we know not 
whether to be most surprised at the fearless ignorance 
which classes such widely different natures together, 
or at the contented simplicity which receives such 
oracles for gospel, and is pleased to accept that as 
knowledge which is truly but the overrunning of sur- 
plus ignorance. Thatsome of them are “ unguarded 


-in their expressions ” we allow, but a great idea has 


sekiom time to waste in selecting what Hotspur 
would have called “ parmaceti phrases,” and the spirit 
of reform does not usually make a fiery spirit more 
mild. Luther was the greatest blackguard, as well as 
the greatest reformer of his time, and Milton threw 
dirt (not, however, without a few chance-fallen rose- 
leaves in it) at Salmasius, not only without stint, but 
with an evident satisfaction. Men who feel that they 
are in the right, are prone to indignation at those who 
oppose them, and they who do not live in glass 
houses, sometimes make it their profession to throw 
stones. 

To return. Professor Longfellow rarely or never 
touches the deepest instinets of our nature, but he 
runs over the wide scale of natural sentiment with the 
hand of a master. His strength lies in what we may 
call the spiritual picturesque. His mind is of a re- 
flective cast. He has little passionateness, and his 
thoughts run so readily into soliloquy, that we think 
a more strict self-judgment would have deterred him 
from ever attempting the dramatic form of expression. 
He has remarkable delicacy and grace, sometimes 
rising into vigor, of diction, and a delightful spirit 
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pervades all that he writes which is never (as is too 
often the case) belied by the private and personal 
character of the author, who in an eminent degree at 

tracts the love as well as the admiration of his friends. 
We know no writer whose poems tend more decidedly 
to elevate and refine the feelings of his readers, and 
so to purify the source of their thoughts, while at the 
same time he cultivates their romantic sentiment, 
thereby increasing the nicety and extent of their sym- 
pathies. 

There is no use in quoting from any volume of 
Professor Longfellow’s. His poems have such a 
wonderful faculty of domesticating themselves by 
every fireside in the country, that they are every- 
where recognised inmates. Some of those in this 
little volume seem to us to be deficient in force, and 
without enough certainty of aim. Perhaps the best 
in conception is the “Slave Singing at Midnight,” 
and the best in expression “the Slave’s Dream,” a 
subject which we have seen handled before, but never 
so beautifully. There is nothing of a spirit of contro- 
versy in these pages, and though we might be tempted 
sometimes to ask for more energy, yet we are sure 
that those writings do most good which strive to make 
the beauty of the right more apparent, rather than 
those which inveigh against the loathsomeness of the 
wrong. 


Letters or De Quincey, the English Opium Eater, 
to a Young Man whose education has been neglect- 
ed. Philadelphia. John Pennington; 1843. 


There is perhaps no cotemporary writer of high 
reputation of whose person and history less is gener- 
ally known, than the author of “ Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater ” — unless indeed, that book be 
considered as an authentic autobiography. The only 
particulars that we have been able to glean respect- 
ing him are —that he resides in the north of Eng- 
land — was a friend of Coleridge, whom he is accused 
of ungratefully villifying — is, or was for a long time 
extremely addicted to the species of intoxication he 
so powerfully describes in his ‘“ Confessions ” — and 
has written, besides that work and these “ Letters,” 
an article on Shakspeare in the seventh edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, of which the Quarterly Re- 
view, after a copious quotation, exclaims “ Who after 
reading such passages as these, does not regret that 
the author has written so little ?”’ 

The whole of De Quincey’s publications might, we 
believe, be comprised in three numbers of this mag- 
azine. They are characterised by vigorous and deep 
thought, by a peculiarly strong and nervous style, 
rising not unfrequently to impassioned eloquence, 
by apt and caustic sarcasm, and by a constant dis- 
play of very varied and recondite learning. They 
are remarkable also for dwelling perpetually upon the 
author’s self-hood with a sort of profound egotism, 
whose very earnestness prevents it from being offen- 
sive, and for very acute and original metaphysical and 
critical analysis. Their chief defect is a certain rude- 
ness and incoherence of arrangement, denoting either 
great carelessness or a deficiency in artistic skill. 

These “ Letters,” which appeared originally in the 
London Magazine for 1823, exhibit strongly both the 
author’s usual faults and excellencies. They were 





ostensibly written for the guidance of a person who, 
too old to attend a university, was yet young enough 
to commence with the foundations of learning, and 
possessed ample capacity, means and leisure, to pur- 
sue with profit almost any course of studies. De 
Quincey begins the first letter with a brief and per- 
tinent introduction, and concludes it with a long and 
sarcastic refutation of Coleridge’s assertion, that a 
literary man had better study and write in his parlor, 
surrounded by his family however noisy, than seclude 
himself in his den. In the second letter he proposes 
to furnish instructions concerning the “ three general 
instruments of study — Logic, Language and Arts of 
Memory.” The third letter is accordingly occupied 
with acute and interesting but exceedingly desultory 
remarks on the value of various languages, in the 
course of which occur some remarkably powerful pas- 
sages which we have not reom to quote. 

The conclusion at which De Quincey arrives in 
this letter respecting the ancient tongues is — that if 
knowledge be the object of pursuit, Latin should be 
studied, inasmuch as that language, particularly in the 
works written since the revival of letters, most of which 
are untranslated and probably will remain so — con- 
tains valuable and inexhaustible stores of science and 
erudition. Butif power, which ina peculiar sense he 
asserts we derive from literature, be sought for, Greek 
should be acquired, though the author declines to an- 
swer the question, Of what value is this power, or what 
amount of it will the literature of that language afford ? 
The knowledge contained in the Greek, he affirms to be 
of little use, while what there is can be learnt as well 
from translations. In the next letter he declares that 
whether for knowledge or power the English, the 
German and the French, are superior to all others, 
because they are the three languages in which the 
great commerce of thought and knowledge, in the 
civilized world, is at this day conducted: he likewise 
prefers the German to the French, because the 
former for vast compass, variety, and extent, far ex- 
ceeds all others as a depository for the current accu- 
mulations of knowledge. 

The rest of the “Letters” contain merely a very 
rambling vindication of Kant and his philosophy, 
and they conclude abruptly without the least mention 
of “ Logic,” or “ Arts of Memory.” The book, in- 
deed, seems to be but a fragment composed of yet 
smaller though oceasionally sparkling pieces loosely 
strung together. 

It is got up in neat and tasteful style, but we are 
sorry to say abounds in typographical errors. 





By T. B. Macauley. 


Thomas Babingten Macauley is the best magazine 
writer of the day. Without being a learned man, he 
has a vast fund of information always at command, 
the accumulation of a quick eye and a retentive me- 
mory. Always brilliant, but never profound, witty, 
but not humorous, full of sparkling antithesis, pol- 
ished, keen, graceful, he has more talend than any 
prose writer living. He is a kind of prose Pope, in 
whom we can find no great ideas, no true philosophy, 
but plenty of philosophizing, who never writes above 
his reader’s easy comprehension, and whose sentences 
we always acknowledge as lucky, rather than admire 
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as new or beautiful. He has thoughts enough, but no 
thought. His analyses of character are like a profes- 
sor’s demonstrations in the dissecting-room ; we see 
all the outward mechanism by which the spirit made 
itself visible and felt, but, after all, only a dead body 
lies before us. He galvanizes his subjects till they 
twitch with a seeming life, but he has not the power 
of calling back the spirit and making it give answers 
from the deep. In short, he is not a genius. In pol- 
itics he isa whig, one of that party which is neither 
conservative nor radical, but which combines in its 
faith some of the faults of both, and whose doctrine 
seems to be — “ reform, as far as we are concerned.” 
His sympathies seem to be fashionable, rather the 
result of a warm heart or philosophic thought. If 
there were a Greek or Polish revolution, he would for- 
get that freedom spoke any other language but that 
of Leonidas and Sobieski, and, overlooking the 
struggling mass of degraded humanity that pined and 
murmured around his very door, would satisfy his 
classic sympathy for the advance of man, by writing 
Greek and Polish war-songs, to be admired by every- 
body to-day, and then to retire upon such precarious 
pittance of immortality as is furnished by the charita- 
ble corner of a country newspaper. 

Such is the man who has written the most popular 
volume of poems ef the season. Christopher North, 
a man who, by means of his position, and a sensitive 
poetical taste, has done good service to the cause of 
true poetry in England, gravely pronounces this to be 
a remarkable volume of poems. He supports his 
opinion by arguments in entire contravention of opin- 
ions expressed for twenty years, and for no other ap- 
parent reason than that of snubbing what he calls 
“our young poets,” who are mostly opposed to him in 
politics, and who will not allow the sway of any self- 
constituted dictator in Parnassus, or who have out- 
grown, perhaps, the fashionable folly of accepting all 
Christopher’s vulgarity and intrepid egotism as true 
wit. North compliments Macauley on his strength 
and fire. Life, no doubt, is the main element of poe- 
try, but vivacity is not a token of health or strength, 
nor is the sharp flash of the lightning comparable to 
the serene and gentle influence of the sunlight. That 
poetry which awakens the gentle and deeper feelings 
of our original nature, not that which rouses those 
fierce and quarrelsome principles which have been im- 
planted in us by long ages of barbarism, is the best. 
Whatever spurs the soul to overcome hatred with 
love, and violence with meekness, to struggle against 
and overcome inward enemies, makes a man more 
truly manly, than all that fosters in him that physical 
courage, which only makes him the better animal. 
The patriotism of Horatius might have been ideal 
two thousand years ago, but, however slowly, a nobler 
and higher ideal is surely rising, and men are learn- 
ing that there is a moral and spiritual patriotism as 
far above that bodily patriotism of the Roman, as 
beauty is above deformity. 

Christopher North liked the book because its whole 
spirit was chivalrous-romantic, a spirit which sees all 
beauty in the past, in rank, and, in short, looks any- 
where for it but in the soul of man, where it abides for- 








ever. If Mr. Macauley must write ballads founded on 
stirring incident, he had been better employed, in our 
mind, in turning the tide of public opinion against the 
vilest crusade of modern times, the Chinese massacre, 
by beautifying with his polished and spirited verses, 
the self-devotion of Chinese women, who chose rather 
to die by their own hands than suffer pollution, or the 
act of that Tartar general who burnt himself alive at 
his post, a deed of barbarous heroism which neither 
Greece nor Rome can parallei. 

We are not blind to the high merits of this volume 
in many respects, but we think the spirit of it a mis- 
taken one. The chivalry which it tends to excite, 
is anti-spiritual, and therefore, (except as far as it is 
picturesque,) anti-poetic. The book displays a fine 
classical taste, and the possession of an excitable 
temperament, anda good ear for metre, rather than 
poetical power. The description of the mob in the 
ballad of Virginius, is certainly highly graphic and 
forcible, and there are many other passages which 
show a keen sense of the picturesque. The metre 
and language are generally terse and spirited, and the 
images in keeping. in fine, it is a book which exhi- 
bits the highest range and accomplishment of a man 
of talent. 





We perceive, by a prospectus recently issued, that 
J.N. Bradley and Co., publishers and editors of the 
Boston Daily Mail and Universal Yankee Nation, 
intend to issue, on the first of February, a new maga- 
zine, to be made up mostly from foreign publications. 
All the articles in Blackwood, Bentley, Frazer, Tait, 
Colburn, and the Dublin University, which can inter- 
est the American reader, will be transferred to its 
pages and published with all possible despatch. 

The succeeding numbers will be issued about the 
first of each month, and will contain 64 large ectavo 
pages at the very low price of twelve and a half 
cents a number, or one dollar and fifty cents a year, 
thus making it in every sense the cheapest periodical 
of the age. 


“The selections for this Magazine will be made 
strictly with a view to their value. The advantage 
of this over the other reprints of the Foreign Maga- 
zines will be twofold. First, it will be a great deal 
cheaper in price; and secondly, the large mass of 
rubbish in Foreign Magazines which cannot interest 
the American reader, will be excluded. By the use 
of fine type, the publishers will be able to crowd into 
this work more than double the quantity of reading 
matter that is contained in the magazines now pub- 
lished in this country.” 


In the language of the prospectus “ it will contain 
the cream of all the British magazines rolled into 
one;” or as a friend at our elbow suggests, churned 
or whipt into one. 

That the publishers will make their cream a cheese 
equal to the best Cheshire we do not doubt, knowing 
as we do the taste and tact of Mr. Houghton — the 
energy of Mr. Purdy (who with a strong dash of the 
snapping-turtle in his composition, has all the industry 
and perseverance of the beaver) and the business 
habits of Mr. Bradley. 
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The following are the most important new works 
recently published in Great Britain. 
By Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans. 


Tue Rurat anv Domestic Lire or GERMANY: 
with characteristic sketches of its chief Cities and 
scenery. Collected in a general tour, and during a 
residence in that country in the years 1840-42. By 
William Howitt, author of “ Visits to Remarkable 
Places ;”’ “Student Life in Germany,” &c. 1 vol. 
Svu., 50 illustrations. 


Tue History oF THE Knicuts Tempiars. Second 
edition, enlarged, with illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Scotcu CourTiIERs AND THE Court, or the Queen’s 
visit to Scotland. Dedicated to the Poet Laureate. 
By Catharine Sinclair, author of ‘‘ Modern Accom- 
plishments,”’ “ Hill and Valley,” &c. In one elegant 
vol. royal 8vo. 


“ Here we meet Miss Sinclair in a new guise ; as- 
sumed for the occasion indeed, but one which befits her 
gracefully, and we feel pleased that we can again 
greet her kindly as of yore. 

‘ Good, my lord, give her welcome, 
This is the motiey-minded gentlewoman.’ 


Our prosaic pen is utterly unable to do justice to her 
discursive and imaginative flight, and can at best give 
but an imperfect outline of the main points of the 
poem. The notes and illustrations we may add are 
not the least original part of this splendid brochure.” 


W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh, have commenced 
the publication of a work entitled ‘“ Chambers’ Cyclo- 
dia of English Literature, consisting of a series of 
specimens of British Writers in Prose and Verse, 
connected by an historical and critical Narrative. In 
it will be concentrated the most exquisite productions 
of English intellect, from Anglo Saxon to the present 
times, in the various departments headed hy Chaucer, 
Shakspeare, Milton — by More, Bacon, Locke — by 
Hooker, Taylor, Barrow — by Addison, Johnson, 
Goldsmith — by Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, set in a 
biographical and critical history of the literature 
itself.” 

The work will appear in weekly numbers, consist- 
ing of a single sheet in royal octavo, double columns, 
and costing three half-pence. It will consist of not 
more than one hundred numbers, forming two mass- 
ive and handsome volumes. 


Branca Cape to: an historical tale. 3 vols. 7 Lady 
Lytton Bulwer, author of Chevely, &c. Edward 
Bull, London. 


The seventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
edited by Professor Napier, has just been published 
by Adam and Charles Black, of Edinburgh, in twen- 
ty-one volumes quarto, illustrated by 506 engravings 
on steel and many thousands on wood. Lord Broug- 
ham recently said of this great work “that without 
any exception, not even that celebrated work the 
French Encyclopedic, there had been no compilation 
ever offered to the public, prepared by such a com- 
bination, such a union of the most celebrated literary 
names of the age they adorned — a work upon which 
vast sums of money had been expended in its print- 
ing, engraving, and publishing departments, and 
large amounts, never larger, perhaps, in purchasing a 
copyright of the several articles which it contained. 
If any work deserved to be encouraged by Parlia- 
ment it was this; and if any work was not only 








valuable and useful but absolutely necessary for the 
country it was this.” 


BELLs AND Pomecranates. No. 3. Dramatic Lyr- 
ics. By Robert Browning, author of Paracelsus, &c. 


SELEcT SPECIMENS OF THE THEATRE OF THE Hin- 
Dus, translated from the original Sanscrit. By Prof. 
J. H. Wilson. 2d.ed.,2vols. £1,1. 


Tue History, Antiquities, TopoGRAPHY, AND 
Sratistics OF Eastern Inp1a. By Montgomery 
Martin. 3 vols., 8vo., numerous plates. £2,2. 


Tur Customs oF THE MussutMAns oF Inpia. By 
Jaffar Shurreif, (a native of the Deccan.) Trans- 
lated by A. G. Horklots, M. D. 16s. 


This work comprises a full and exact account of 
the various rites and ceremonies of the Mussu]mans 
of India, from the moment of birth to the hour of 
death, including their feasts and festivals, (particu- 
larly the Mohurrien,) their vows and obligations for 
every month in the year, their different tribes and 
sects, saints and devotees, religious feasts, prayers 
and exorcism, casting out devils, &c. 


The Eneuisu Ecrtectic Review, for December, 
1842, contains a long article on Emerson’s Essays, the 
doctrines of which are commented on with great se- 
verity, and still greater justice. The reviewer re- 
marks in conclusion — 

“We have most unwillingly made these strictures 
on the essays before us. They are thickly sown with 
the seeds of fatalism and impiety. If the criminal 
can only stifle his conscience, forget the law, and es- 
cape from man, he is safe in any enormity. 

* Apart from the fundamental doctrine of the au- 
thor, and the uses to which he applies it, we have of 
late taken no book into our heats so filled with new 
thoughts and exquisite illustration. A thousand 
things that set the wheels of one’s intellect going at 
full pace, are here found within the compass of a few 
pages. Nothing like, or second to it has hitherto 
appeared in American literature. Many parts of it 
seem to have been written in another world. They 
are wild and sweeping as the forest. With some 
thoughts and principles which reveal his German 
predilections, Emerson writes in general, like a man 
who had received his culture in the woods, and then 
came forth full of genius, power, and originality, as 
high priest of the mysteries of nature, to utter ‘dark 
sayings’ on this mortal state. Many of his thoughts, 
however, as becomes such a man, are fresh and beau- 
tiful as rosebuds bathed in the morning dew. One 
cannot open the book but he soon finds himself 
amidst the sweetest fragrance ; the finest music of all 
natural objects — streams, waterfalls and birds — 
breaks on the ear, as if the author had lighted upon 
Eden and made it his familiar abode. 

“ We hope that Emerson will soon see other mira 
cles in Christianity beside its spirituality. Consider- 
ing, however, the quarter whence it comes, this is an 
important admission. At the same time, it was to be 
expected from a man capable of the pure, heroic, and 
noble sentiments which this volume contains. 

“ What we have said against this volume, refers to 
its doctrines; what in its favor, refers to its extraor- 
dinary merits, in spite of those doctrines. We re- 
commend it to no half-thinkers. If they can talk 
with Satan, when he transforms himself into an an- 
gel of light, and yet say, ‘Get thee behind me,’ they 
may listen to Emerson exhorting them to ‘lie low in 
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the Lord’s power, and learn that truth alone makes 
rich and great,’ though at bottom he is pantheist, op- 
timist, skeptic, or rather downright disbeliever in 
what we call divine revelation, and thinks that ‘hell 
itself is not without its extreme satisfactions.’ ” 





SPECIMENS OF THE Poputar Portry or Persia, 
AND THE Songs OF THE PEOPLE INHABITING THE 
SHores oF THE Caspian Sea. Collected and 
translated by Alexander Chadzko, Esq. 


“These specimens have been collected by the trans- 
lator, during a sojourn of eleven years in the coun- 
tries of the East, where they are popular; and they 
were gathered in the course of nal communication 
with the people — generally the lower orders, who 
did not know how to read or write. The source, 
therefore, from which they were obtained, must be 
held to prove them genuine. The collection, indeed, 
being of the unwritten poetry of the inhabitants of 
Northern Persia and those of the coasts of the Cas- 
pian Sea, forms a curious and valuable body of litera- 
ture, in dialects too, some of which are wholly un- 
known to European linguists, whilst the others are 
but partially understood. 

“The literary world has certainly been laid under 
very considerable obligations to the translator of this 
work. Its value and its interesting nature cannot es- 
one notice, even on the most superficial perusal ; for 
although there may be many Eastern compositions, 
and in the language of Persia, as well as Arabia, that 





excel these specimens, none of them, perhaps, convey 
a more faithful picture of the manners, habits, and 
character of the people among whom they are cur- 
rent. One cannot dip into the volume without alight- 
ing instantly upon examples,— upon passages, as 
well as modes of expression, images, and allusions, 
which incontestably prove the genuineness of the 
representation, 

“ By far the longest and most interesting piece in 
the collection, is entitled “The Adventures and Im- 

rovisations of Kurroglou, the Bandit Minstrel of 
Northern Persia ;”» which is translated from the Per- 
so-Turkish dialect. The hero of this narrative, and 
these poetical effusions, lived in the second half of 
the seventeenth century, rendering his name famous 
as the chief of a band of robbers, whose plunderings 
were poms yd of the caravans on the great com- 
mercial road from Persia to Turkey, and still more so 
by his improvisations. His poetry and the memory 
of his actions are preserved and cherished with the 
utmost enthusiasm. He is their model-warrior, their 
national model-bard, in the whole signification of 
those terms. He is in fact regarded as the beau-ideal 
of whatever is manly and chivalric, indicating dis- 
tinctly what is the sort of moral code which regulates 
the lives of the wandering tribes scattered over the 
vast pasture tracts between the Euphrates and the 
Merve. His love-songs are recited at every festival, 
even to the present day, and his are the war-songs 
sung on the eve of battle, and whenever the national 
spirit is invoked.” 
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WE trust that our readers will appreciate the grace and beauty of the two outlines from Flax- 


man’s illustrations of the great poet of Italy, which accompany this number. 


exceed a host of tawdry fashion plates. 


In real value they 


The passage illustrated by ‘‘ Dante and Virgil entering the dark wood ”’ is at the close of Canto 2 
of the Divina Commedia ; — by ‘‘ Dante and Beatrice meeting,” —in Canto 64. 
. “ Genevieve ’’ was designed expressly for the Pioneer by I. B. Wright —who has also contri- 


buted to this number an eloquent article —and was engraved by J. Andrews. 


It illustrates Cole- 


ridge’s beautiful poem, ‘‘ Love.’’ We quote the commencement, which is among the finest passa- 


ges in English poetry. 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 


Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o’er again that happy hour, 

When midway on the mount I lay, 
Beside the ruined tower. 


The moonshine, stealing o’er the scene 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 

And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve ! 





She leaned against the armed man, 
The statue of the armed knight ; 

She stood and listened to my lay, 
Amid the lingering light. 


Few sorrows hath she of her own, 
My hope! my joy! my Genevieve! 

She loves me best, whene’er | sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 


I played a soft and doleful air, 
I sang an old and moving story — 
An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 


She listened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
For well she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 
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